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give Tide Water’s Green Cast Greases the toughest 
pout plant,” said this engineer. “They have smoothed 
ihe troublesome job of lubricating the mill bearings. 
eat many mills are required in our process. Bearing 
ures are high . . . so are the temperatures. 
ormerly, there were times when through improper 
jation a bearing would heat up to a danger point 
we would have to shut down that particular mill. 
nills are hooked up in groups of eight; a shut-down 
me threw all eight out of production. With Tide 
Green Cast Grease on the job... there is not a 
pid in the group.” 
ving dificult lubrication problems is easy for Tide 
et Green Cast Greases. They are compounded of the 
x parafine base cylinder stock — readily identified by 
natural green cast. In using a maximum amount of 
ating oil per pound of grease you are assured a 
; tore economical lubricant. Savings that run as 


Flying Yankee, Crack | 
ithe Boston and Maine 
Maine Central Railroad, | 
of many Diesel pow- 

“lubricated with Tide 

mt Diesel Lubricants, 


high as 30% are frequent. Tycol Green Cast Greases are 
of unusual stability and are compounded in a variety of 
consistencies to suit every purpose — indoors or out. 

Try Tide Water Green Cast Grease on your toughest 
job. You'll get the type of convincing proof that an 
ever-increasing number of users experience . . . better 
performance and more economical operation. Complete 
information is yours for the asking. 


Tipe WATER ASSOCIATED O1L COMPANY 
TIDE WATER DIVISION 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


THERE IS A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIEN- 
TIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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SONOCO SPIRAL WOUND RETURNABLE AND 
NON-RETURNABLE PAPER MILL CORES 


NO GUESSWORK 


You can’t afford to guess, when you of paramount quality, long dura- 
buy supplies for your mills. There's bility and utmost dependability. 


no guesswork involved when you If you're not using Sonoco spiral 


purchase Sonoco Cores. They've wound returnable and non-return- 
been tried and tested in hundreds qbie paper cores, write today for 


of mills and have been found to be samples and prices. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD, ONT. HARTSVILLE, S.C. MYSTIC, CONN, 
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@ The Seybold Precision Electric Automatic Spacer 
Cutter is especially designed and built for produc- 
tion cutting in all of the graphic arts, paper mill, 
paper and allied trades, manufacturing stationers 
and all paper converting trades. A utility cutting 
unit—really two machines in one. 

A rapid production cutting machine, adaptable for 
all classes of multiple form or repeat cutting. Profit- 
ably used on all packaged papers—second sheets, 
filler and all loose leaf sheets—memorandum pads 
and composition books, school 


—tablets, note 


books and 


a multiplicity of cuts. 


any class of work on which there are 


Taking away all manual operation of the back 
gauge, automatic spacing leaves operator tree to 
do the actual cutting only. Spacing with accuracy 


greater than is possible with human eye. 
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TAPPI Inspects New Syracuse Laboratory 


Empire State Section After Seeing New Building At New York State 
College of Forestry, Holds Interesting Meeting At Which Prof. C. E. 
Libby Presides—Mill Sanitation and Southern Pine Pulping Discussed. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Syracuse, N. Y., November 15, 1937—About one 
hundred members and friends of the proposed Em- 
pire State Section of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry met at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
Saturday, November 13, 1937. C. E. Libby, Professor 
of Pulp and Paper Technology at the New York 
State College of Forestry, presided as chairman. 

The meeting began with a luncheon in the College 
of Home Economics at which time the members were 
welcomed by Dean Spring of the College of Forestry. 

Inspect New Laboratory and Mill 

Following the luncheon the new Pulp and Paper 
Laboratory Building was inspected. 

The laboratory building is made of brick and con- 
crete. Its two specific purposes are for the instruction 
of students and for scientific and industrial research 
in the production of pulp and paper. 

In the paper testing room may be obtained virtually 
any relative humidity between 20 and 90 per cent; 
likewise, any temperature may be obtained within the 
range of 40 to 100 deg. F. Under normal conditions 
this section of the laboratory is operated at 70 deg. F. 
and 65 per cent relative humidity. This particular 
room has been especially equipped for great flexibil- 
ity in producing varying conditions for paper testing. 
The room was built in this manner in order to permit 
the college to carry on research under all reasonably 
possible conditions of temperature and humidity. 

The color laboratory is one of the most modern. 

The light in this room is wholly of the daylight vari- 
ety. A new measuring lamp equipped with special 
glasses of two different types has been devised and 
used in the laboratory for the exact measuring’ of 
shade. 
_ After the colored paper has been made and dried it 
is tested. A small sample is placed in an instrument 
called a fadometer. This instrument is equipped with 
a brilliant arc lamp. One hour’s exposure of this light 
Is equivalent to two hours of brilliant sunlight in the 
summer and eight hours of winter sunlight. The 
samples are exposed for a number of hours and the 
extent of fading is noted and recorded. 

From time to time various industries have demon- 
strated interest in the pulp and paper courses and 
laboratories at the New York State College of For- 
estry. The most recent evidence of this interest is to 


be found in the presentation to the college of large 
size samples of all the dyestuffs sold by various 
manufacturers of these products. The value of these 
gifts amount to several hundred dollars. 

The largest and most expensive unit of the labora- 
tory is the partially installed paper machine. This ma- 
chine was especially constructed for the laboratory. 
This laboratory unit is a commercial machine. There 
are no other educational institutions in the country 
that have an experimental machine as large as this 
unit. It has a top capacity of approximately six hun- 
dred pounds of paper per hour. It will produce a 
sheet of paper forty-six inches wide which will run 
over the machine at a speed of five hundred feet per 
minute, 

This paper machine is a combination of two ma- 
chines, one of which is the fourdrinier type commonly 
employed by all paper mills manufacturing papers 
such as newsprint and writing papers. The other sec- 
tion of the machine is used in manufacturing heavy 
papers like building and box boards. 

A woodgrinder has been installed. It is a replica 
of the most modern of commercial grinders although 
it is not quite as large. It is the only experimental 
unit ever built of this type, known as the Great 
Northern grinder. An unusual feature of this ma- 
chine is two magazines in which the wood is arranged 
ready for grinding while the grinder is in operation. 
When the wood being ground is exhausted the floor 
of the magazine is released and the wood, which has 
been placed in it, falls into the pocket of the machine 
and conversion into pulp begins immediately. This 
type of grinder is especially valuable for instructional 
purposes as it eliminates danger in arranging the 
wood in the pockets of the old type of grinder. It 
will run at higher speeds than any commercial grinder 
now in use. It is driven with a direct current motor 
and the speed can be varied at will. 

“There are still other interesting features of this 
new pulp and paper laboratory such as the chemical 
pulp digester, a pulp beater of unusual design and a 
refiner. 

The old laboratories of the college have made many 
contributions to the industries by devising new and 
more economical methods of manufacture and it is 
believed that this much more completely equipped 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Canada May Increase Newsprint Production 


New and Important Agreement Between Mills and 75 Per Cent of 
Australian-New Zealand Publishers Includes Increased Newsprint Ton- 
nage—Bowater Co’s. Proposed Newfoundland Mill—Other Trade News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., November 15, 1937—Announce- 
ment was made here this week of a new and highly 
important agreement between a group of Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers and interests representing 
75 per cent of the Austrzlian-New Zealand publishers. 
The agreement provides for the stabilization of the 
market for a seven-year period and involves in- 
creased tonnage for Canadian producers. The nego- 
tiations were conducted on behalf of the Australasian 
publishers by William Dunstan, of the Melbourne 
Herald group of newspapers, and it was Mr. Dun- 
stan who announced the details here. 

The new arrangement covers the period 1939-45 in- 
clusive. Under its terms, the group of North Ameri- 
can companies shipping to that market will provide 
between 75 and 80 per cent of the total consumption, 
less such tonnage as may be produced when a news- 
print mill now planned in Tasmania may come into 
production sometime in 1942. Considerable impor- 
tance attaches to the agreement on prices, which pro- 
vides that a rate to the Australasian consumer shall 
be the New York price, less freight to New York, 
plus ocean freight and insurance from North Ameri- 
can Atlantic and Pacific ports to main Australian and 
New Zealand ports. Total Australasian consumption 
at the present time is around 200,000 tons. 

In discussing the agreement, Mr. Dunstan said that 
he would like to have recorded his tribute to the fair- 
mindedness and ability to appreciate the consumers’ 
special problems exhibited by the Canadian com- 
panies throughout the several months of negotia- 
tions. That the newsprint producers had their own 
weighty problems he was well aware, said Mr. Dun- 
stan, and it was because of this readiness on both 
sides to understand the other’s viewpoint that the 
negotiations had reached an early and mutually very 
satisfactory conclusion. “Jt is a model arrangement,” 
summarized Mr. Dunstan, “and one that might with 
advantage be copied.” 

Parties to the agreement include, on the one side, 
the Melbourne Herald group, of which ‘Sir Keith 
Murdock is the head, and with which Mr. Dunstan, 
who is general manager of the Melbourne Herald 
and Weekly Times, is associated; the Associated 
Newspaper group, of Sydney, headed by Sir Hugh 
Denison, and the Sydney. Morning Herald group, 
headed by A. H. Stuart, together with some indepen- 
dents, and on the producers’ side, Consolidated Paper, 
Price Bros., International, Mersey, Powell River, St. 
Lawrence, and Pacific Mills. 


Bowater Co.’s Proposed Newfoundland Mill 


The decision of the Newfoundland Government on 
the tentative agreement under which the Bowater 
Llodys Company of London would erect a 226-ton 
sulphite pulp mill on the Gander Lake district of 
Newfoundland has been delayed while the company 
seeks an extension of its option on the property con- 
cerned. According to a dispatch from St. John’s, 


Newfoundland, when the company first approached 
the government with proposals for the mill’s estab- 
lishment, they asked renewal of leases on all proper- 
ties concerned on a 99- year basis; freedom from im- 
port duties on machinery; construction material and 
material used in manufacturing ; and exemption from 
all taxes other than income assessments. 

The company also asked the right of compulsory 
acquisition of land for purposes of the company ; con- 
struction by the government of a railway from the 
mill to the main line of the Newfoundland Railw ay; 
and unrestricted export of pulpwood from their 
properties up to an amount that would not endanger 
supplies for the mill. 

In return Bowater would erect, and have in oper- 
ation by 1941, a sulphite pulp mill of 200 tons daily 
capacity, employing about 300 persons steadily in the 
plant and part-time woodsmen up to 3,000 in a capa- 
city year. A modern town for workmen would be 
constructed. 

A week ago R. B. Ewbank, commissioner of nat- 
ural resources, announced terms of a tentative agree- 
ment which would moderate the concessions granted 
the company and asked for an expression of public 
opinion. 

It had been agreed, he said, subject to final ap- 
proval on both sides, that the mill should have a 
capacity of 226 tons daily and cost $6,000,000. In a 
310-day season payroll to full-time workers would 
total about $350,000 with loggers’ wages approxi- 
mately $575,000 yearly. 

The Bowater company would be granted the right 
to export raw pulp equal to three quarters of the 
mill’s capacity in addition to the 120,000 they could 
export under a short-term agreement now in force. 

With exception of a few of the old Reid Develop- 
ment Company holdings, the company would be sub- 
ject to income tax regulations but would be given 
several concessions in customs duties on equipment 
and construction materials. 

The plan also would provide for operations in Lab- 
rador, where 3,000 miles of timber land would be 
leased at $2 a square mile, with royalties to be paid 
on the wood exported. Another clause specified that 
the company wouid contribute the cost of that part 
of the railway exceeding 20 miles. 

The mill would be completed by December 31, 1940. 


Chicoutimi Pulp Mill 


Premier Duplessis, in an interview in Montreal, 
repeated that in late months a series of offers had 
been made to the Quebec Government for the re- 
opening of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion’s pulp mill at Chicoutimi, which has been closed 
now for some five years. The mill has a capacity of 
600,000 pounds of dry ground wood per day. Mr. 
Duplessis said that last week Messrs. Heywood and 
Sutherland and others, representing important Ca- 
nadian interests, had discussed the matter with him. 
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An interesting proposition had been made to the Gov- 
ernment. This was now being studied and he hoped 
would be settled shortly. It may be explained that at 
the last session of the Legislature an Act was passed 
giving the Government wide powers to enable the 
mill to be re-opened, there being special provision re- 
garding the allocation and re-allocation of Crown 
lands for the purpose. 


Seek Production of Stumpage Rates 


A delegation from the New Brunswick Lumber- 
men’s Association, headed by John E. Sayre, of Saint 
John, N. B., has asked the Government of New 
Brunswick to consider a reduction of the stumpage 
rates, in view of the present tense situation in the in- 
dustry and the probability of the cut being heavily 
curtailed this season. Mr. Sayre said the curtailment 
of the cut of long lumber and pulpwood was partly 
due to the increase in the stumpage rates during the 
past year, as well as to increased ocean rates for 
lumber and increased cost of labor and supplies. The 
Minister of Lands and Mines, who received the 
delegation, said he thought the present stumpage 
rates were fair to the industry in comparison with 
other cost items entering into the operating expenses. 


Mill at New Windsor Reopens 


Consummation of several months of negotiation 
with owner William G. Shortess of Bogota, N. J., re- 
sulted in reopening of Windsor Paper Mill Inc., in 
New Windsor, N. Y., for the first time in about eight 
years. ; 

The present small force works from 7 a. M. to 6 
p. M., but with additional workers reporting next 
week two shifts will be in operation from 7 A. M. 
to 11 p. M. A 24-hour day will be effected with the 
full force, Treasurer Bert W. Thomas said. 

Besides Mr. Thomas, William J. Cassidy, presi- 
dent, and Supt. William T. Cabe are in charge. They 
will hire New Windsor help as far as possible, and 
all former mill hands who sought reemployment 
were given jobs, Mr. Thomas said. 

The three executives are well-established and well- 
known in the paper making industry, Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Cassidy having organized the Carthage (N. 
Y.) Papermakers Inc. in 1932, and later holding 
managing positions at the Liberty mill in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Buildings and machinery have been reconditioned 
and modernized to produce a lightweight chip and 
corrugating board. 


New Blue Hill Text 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 15, 1937—The Tiles- 
ton & Hollingsworth Company, “papermakers for 
more than 135 years,” have mailed to printers sam- 
ples of their New Blue Hill Text, illustrated in 
colors, one of the best watermarked antique sheets 
made today, because it takes the ink easily, colors as 
well as black, no elaborate makeready is needed, and 
line cuts appear to advantage and so does type mat- 
ter. It is an ideal paper to have in stock fora 
church calendar, advertising booklet or bound book. 
Made by expert papermakers, it is carried in stock 
for direct shipment at the mill in Boston. Sizes 
and weights are 25 x 38—60 70 80, 32 x 44—89 104 
119, 35 x 46-102 119—, and 38 x 50—120 140 160. 
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To Study New England Freight Rates 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoke, Mass., November 16, 1937—The first 
steps toward a united effort io study freight rate in- 
crease as they are affecting New England industries 
in general and local industries in particular were tak- 
en Monday when 35 representatives of local indus- 
tries gathered at suggestion of John J. Kirkpatrick, 
maneger of the gas and electric department at Hotel 
Holyoke to discuss the present situation. 

The increased rates on coal it was pointed out 
would work a hardship on all industries and sug- 
gestion was made that a committee of three be 
named to keep in touch with the general situation 
and take steps to prevent any indiscsiminate rating 
on all commodities. 

H. Oliver Young traffic manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company was named chairman of 
the committee on suggestion of Manager Kirkpat- 
rick. Other members are Mr. Robert C. Day traffic 
manager of the Farr Alpaca Company and John E. 
Lippman vice-president of the Taylor-Logan Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Young urged that no protest be made on the 
11 per cent increase in rates on bituminous coal 
which becomes effective November 15. He told the 
audience that the present rate was $4.07 per ton 
and that after the 15th the rate would be $4.18 but 
that any protest made at this time would cause a re- 
sentment on the part of railroad officials which 
might react unfavorably towards the industries. The 
rate he said was good compared with other nearby 
communities. But he urged that Holyoke guard 
against all future rate increases. 

Frank P. Kinney traffic manager of the New 
Haven system introduced by Manager Kirkpatrick 
as a friend of industry spoke on the future freight 
rates stating that the railroads were asking for a 
blanket increase on all commodities of 15 per cent 
and a increase of 25 cents a ton on coal; this latter 
to include the 11 cent increase that becomes effec- 
tive the 15th. 

President Robert E. Barrett of the Holyoke Wa- 
ter Power Company, said that the proposed 15 per 
cent increase would be more of burden to shoulder 
that the proposed 25 cent increase in coal rates. At- 
torney John Begley stated that the committee might 
act with the New England governors committee 
which was set up to offset any damage that might be 
done by a similar southern bloc. 


Austria Increases Paper Production 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., November 10, 1937—-Produc- 
tion of pulp and paper by Austrian mills continues 
to rise, according to a recent report from the office 


of the Commercial Attache in Vienna. Production 
of chemical pulp during the first 7 months of the 
year reached a total of 174,570 metric tons, and of 
mechanical pulp 57,860 metric tons, as against 143,- 
270 tons and 45,180 tons respectively during the cor- 
responding 7 months in 1936. Paper production dur- 
ing the same period rose from 99,080 tons to 135,390 
tons. The production of cardboard continues to be 
slightly lower than a year ago, amounting to only 
27,230 metric tons during the first 7 months of this 
year as against 29,330 tons during the correspond- 
ing period in 1936. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp. Seek New Labor Ties 


Cancellation of Company’s Contract With Employees Independent Union 
Necessitates New Labor Pact—Labor Board Considers Charges Against 
Beloit Iron Works — Production of Casein Rises — Other Trade News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppPLeToN, Wis., November 15, 1937—In its efforts 
to continue the ty po of employer-employee relations 
under which it has operated successfully for so many 
years, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
is using prominent advertising space in the local daily 
newspapers to acquaint the public with its policies. 
The first of a series appeared last week over the sig- 
nature of S. F. Shattuck, vice-president, who ex- 
plained the campaign with the statement, “For the 
past year the conviction has been growing that some- 
how the doors of Kimberly-Clark should be sw ung 
wide open to the people of this Fox River Valley.” 

Reference is made principally to the concellation 
of the company’s labor contract with the recently or- 
ganized Employees’ Independent Union, after allega- 
tions had been made by locals of the A. F. of L. 
paper unions that provisions of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act had been violated in forming the union. 
“It was a fair contract,” Mr. Shattuck says, “and the 
officers of the union and the corporation assented to 
its cancellation only with deep regret.’ 

A further statement says: “In any organization 
of more than four thousand people, conducted as this 
corporation has been conducted during the past four 
years, it is not surprising that entanglements lurk in 
the technical provisions of the Wagner Act. While 
for many years employees and management of Kim- 
berly-Clark have dealt with each other through an 
employ ee representation plan, our industriz al” rela- 
lations policies have been reborn since June 1933. 
Since then our management has, in no uncertain 
fashion, encouraged freedom of speech and the gen- 
uine sharing by employees in decisions on all mat- 
ters of mutual interest. These matters of mutual in- 
terest have not been confined to minor details. They 
have included the matters of major importance to 
employees; namely, wages, hours of work, promo- 
tion, demotion, transfer, lay-off—in fact, the whole 
range of employer-employee relationships. 

“I make this statement, with emphasis on freedom 
of speech, knowing intimately the attitudes of mem- 
bers of our management. They believe that is THE 
way to conduct a growing business. They have given 
liberally of their own time and thought to joint con- 
ferences on all manner of subjects that affect the 
lives and interests of men and women of this organi- 
zation.” 


Northern Paper Mills Replaces Stack 


Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., is replac- 
ing a 260-foot steel tower carrying its pow er lines 
from its generating plants at Chalk Hills and White 
Rapids, on the Menominee River, because of the dam- 
age done by a freak windstorm last week. The tower 
is within the city of Green Bay. A 35-mile wind put 
such a strain on high power wires going across the 
Fox River that it twisted the top of the tower. The 
base held firm, but it buckled about 50 feet from the 
ground, and the upper portion turned around about 


45 degrees. A. B. Hansen, general manager, said the 
tower would have to be entirely replaced, creating a 
problem as to deadening the lines and preventing in- 
terruption of navigation. The mill was obliged to shut 
down for three hours during the windstorm, because 
the gale drove water out of the Fox River and forced 
the level to where it fell below the intake pipes. 


Labor Relations Board Considers Charges 


The National Labor Relations Board has under 
consideration charges that the Beloit Iron Works, 
Leloit, Wis., discharged four members of an A. F. of 
L. machinists’ union for union activities. A hearing 
was held at Beloit recently by representatives on the 
labor board to which company officials were sum- 
moned as well as labor witnesses. Clarence McNab, 
foreman, was placed on the stand and denied he had 
told an employee to be “damned sure to join the right 
union.” He said foremen were instructed not to force 
employees in their choice of a union, nor to permit 
workmen to exact pressure upon fellow employees. 
McNab said John H. Jones, one of the four, was fired 
for soliciting union members during working hours. 


Petitions for Larger Pulpwood Basin 


In order to facilitate the growing movement of 
pulp wood and commercial pulp to the docks at 
Green Bay, Wis., for storage and reshipment to Wis- 
consin mills, the harbor commission of that city has 
petitioned the War Department to dredge a large 
turning basin in the Fox River near the harbor open- 
ing on “Lake Michigan. Ships, especially ocean vessels 
bringing pulp from Europe, are inconvenienced by 
the present lack of facilities, the time lost in docking, 
and the danger of grounding. The city expects to 
share the cost with the government, estimated 


$100,000. 


Casein Production Increases 30 Per Cent 


The production of casein for paper mills and other 
uses has shown a 30 per cent increase in Wisconsin 
plants during the year 1936, according to figures com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture. The total 
production in the state last year was 15,653,000 
pounds, representing 34 per cent of the nation’s out- 
put. Plants are now operating in all of the sté ate’s 
important dairy centers, especially where butter 
plants are located, since casein is made from skim 
milk. Its use in the printing of cotton cloth has 
grown, and the paper coating plants also are absorb- 
ing an increased supply. 


Farmers Encouraged to Increase Pulpwood 


Farmers in the vicinity of Marinette, Wis., are be- 
ing encouraged by Charles Drew ry, county ‘agricul- 
tural agent, to plant part of their lands to timber suit- 
able for pulp wood. Bulletins have been sent out 
pointing to the ready market and the dw indling supply 
in proximity to the mills. A selective cutting and re- 
planting program is being urged. 
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Stocks In Hand Slow Down Chicago Markets 


Demand for Paper Declines as Buyers Seek to Reduce Inventories to 
Minimum — Direct Mail Ad. Ass’n Hold Annual Meeting—Midwest 
Salesmen Entertain—Important Meetings to Be Held—Other Late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., November 15, 1937—The paper busi- 
ness in the Chicago area continues to be extremely 
quiet as far as actual sales volume is concerned. De- 
mand is very spotty and orders are reported to be 
compartively small in size, as prospective buyers 
pare inventories and share with general business the 
uncertainty over the immediate outlook. However, 
despite the shortage in volume, prices continue to run 
fairly steady and the market is firm. Specifically, the 
fine papers are reporting a general slowing up al- 
though the underlying market conditions continue fa- 
vorable. Krafts are in only fair demand. Books and 
covers show no change over a week ago when the 
market was quiet. Groundwoods are unchanged while 
the newsprint market finds only the comparatively 
fair market situation as a point of optimism. Waste 
papers are dull and in little demand. 


Direct Mail Ad. Ass’n Holds Annual Meeting 


The Direct Mail Advertising Association held its 
annual Chicago showing at the Hotel Sherman dur- 
ing the week just past. The colorful exhibit, filling the 
mezzanine exhibit space of the Chicago hotel, brought 
to this city the circus motif and ballyhoo which has 
been of popular appeal during the “road trip”. At- 
tendance at the Chicago Show was good and results 
reported gratifying. While the Fifty Direct Mail 
leaders attracted considerable attention and while the 
exhibits from foreign lands, made the more inviting 
by a display of foreign flags, also drew interest, the 
chief magnet of attraction continued to be the indi- 
vidual displays of the various paper manufacturers 
exhibiting through their jobbers locally. The “tent 
shows”, including Fun For Sales, Great Illusions, 
Thrills of Life, the Little Show and the Treasure 
Chest with its “Glorifying of the American Mails” 
were the high spots. 


List of Exhibitors 


Included among the exhibitors and their Chicago 
outlets were the following: S. D. Warren Company 
and the Chicago Paper Company with the compre- 
hensive exhibit of Warren booklets; Strathmore 
Paper Company with its “Expression Papers” ex- 
hibited through the James White Paper Company, 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago Paper Com- 
pany and Swigart Paper Company; Oxford Paper 
Company, Bermingham & Prosser and Bradner 
Smith & Company; International Paper Company, 
Bermingham & Prosser, J. W. Butler, Graham Paper 
Company; Midland i’aper Company and Messinger 
Paper Company; Appleton Coated Paper Company 
with its Direct Sales Bond through Dwight Bros. 
Paper Company, Moser Paper Company, Whitaker 
Paper Company, Bradner Smith & Company and 
James White Paper Company; Gilbert Paper Com- 
pany’s Lancaster Bonds through Dwight Brothers, 
Moser Paper Company, Berkshire Paper Company, 
Bradner Smith & Company and Empire Paper Com- 


pany; Rising Paper Company through Parker 
Thomas & Tucker and the Midland Paper Company, 
division of the Zellerbach Paper Company and the 
Messinger Paper Company ; Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company with its line of Nekoosa Papers handled 
in this area by the J. W. Butler Paper Company. 


Midwest Salesmen’s Assn. Entertains 


The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. 
midwest division, entertained a large number of 
guests at its Monday, November 8, meeting at the 
Hamilton Club. The occasion, which drew more than 
100 salesmen and guests, was the appearance of R. U. 
Harmon, superintendent of Superior National Forest. 
Mr. Harmon, an exceptionally good speaker, dis- 
cussed the timber stands in the lake states in particu- 
lar, described the procedure of reforestation and out- 
lined the methods whereby government owned land 
can and does produce wood for the use of the paper 
industry. Mr. Harmon also outlined the various 
woods used in the manufacturing of paper and 
pointed out the interest the paper industry should 
have in the reforestation program now under way. 


Important Meetings To Be Held 


Chicago is to be the site of a number of important 
meetings of the industry next week as this city 
shares with New York the privilege of entertaining 
bi-monthly meetings of several groups. The Sulphite 
Bond division of the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association with Emmett Naylor in charge, is to 
meet at the Drake Hotel on November 17. The Book 
Paper Manufacturers Association is also scheduled 
to meet in this city along with the Kraft Paper Asso- 
ciation of which Mr. S. M. Hudson is the secretary. 


Japan Imports More Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., November 10, 1937—Im- 
ports of wood pulp into Japan during the first 7 
months of the current year totaled 248,000 short 
tons, an increase of 35 percent over the same period 
in 1936, according to a report from Assistant Trade 


Commissioner Carl H. Boehringer, Tokyo. Of this 
year’s total 102,000 tons represents imports for paper 
making. According to the same report, increases in 
pulp for paper making were only 8.9 percent higher 
than last year while imports of pulp for manufacture 
of rayon and similar products increased by 63.8 per- 
cent. 

The world shortage of pulp and the increasing de- 
mand for pulp by Japanese industrialists has served 
to focus increasing attention on the domestic produc- 
tion of pulp. The limitation of imports by means 
of the exchange control law has also played an im- 
portant part in making the Japanese business world 
decidedly pulp conscious. News of new companies, 
plant extensions, and new and sometimes novel 
schemes for the production of pulp continue to re- 
ceive prominence in the local press. 
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Thunder Bay District Plans Large Output 


New Projects Will Increase Productio: in Thunder Bay Area to 300,000 
Tons Newsprint and 260,000 Tons of Pulp—Minister of Lands and For- 
ests Asserts Canadian Jackpine Excells Southern Pine of This Country. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., November 15, 1937—The Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests, states 
that all the mills in the Thunder Bay district are 
operating close to capacity and that when the new 
projects come into operation the district will be hum- 
ming with industrial activity. The new mills, when 
completed, and the mills now being operated, will 
manufacture 300,000 tons of newsprint per annum, 
which, at prices of $50 per ton means $15,000,000 
of new money every year. In addition, they will 
manufacture 260,000 tons of pulp, which, at today’s 
average price, means another $15,000,000. The export 
pulpwood cut is a further revenue of $2,500,000 or 
a grand total of new money, most of which will re- 
main in the district of $33,000,000 per annum. Mr. 
Heenan points out that all this development will en- 
tail cutting 1,150,000 cords of pulpwood each year, 
as compared with an annual average growth upon 
the areas of 2,000,000 cords. On the basis of sustained 
yield of our forests, this industry could be main- 
tained in perpetuity, without impairing the value of 
the forests. 


Advises Use of Jackpine for Pulpwood 


“Your forests,” said Mr. Heenan, “contain untold 
millions of cords of wood, and the so-called inferior 
species, birch, poplar, jackpine and cedar. In the 
Southern States our American friends have invested 
$100,000,000 during the last few years in plants de- 
signed for the utilization of southern pine, which 
my engineers tell me is not even equal in quality or 
quantity of yield to jackpine for paper and paper- 
board products. 

“This side of our industry has, up to now, been 
utterly neglected. Our engineers are studying these 
probiems, and in the very near future we shall have 
some very interesting recommendations to make to 
the industrial world of this continent for the utiliza- 
tion oi our inferior species in this country.” 


Western Pulp Co. to Erect Mill in 1938 


The Western Pulp Company, which has_ been 
granted timber rights with the intention of erecting 
a mill in Fort William, has agreed to commence con- 
struction by August 31, 1938, and to be in operation 
by the fall of 1939, it is announced by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests in Toronto. Cutting of 
pulpwood by the Pulpmill Supply Company, which 
has taken up large areas in the vicinity of Long Lake, 
has already started. 


Erect Dams to Extend Cutting Area 


The Pulpwood Supply Company will start imme- 
diately cutting wood which will be within the area of 
floods by damming of waters of Long Lake.. Dams 
are being built at the south end and north of the 
north end of the lake in order to divert pa-t of the 
water from the James Bay watershed to flow into 
Lake Superior and thus make possible the floating 


of wood into Lake Superior for export into the 
United States. The Pulpwood Supply Company will 
begin next year, construction of a pulp mill near 
Schrieber, to use part of the pulpwood they will cut, 
and the mill is scheduled to be in operation by the 
fall of 1939. os 


Acme Box Co. Plan Warehouse Addition 


Acme Paper Box Company, Ltd., 388 Carlaw Av- 
enue, Toronto, have plans drawn for a $40,000 addi- 
tion to their present warehouse and tenders for the 
new unit have been received. Construction work is 
about to begin. 


Queen City Co. Purchases Building 


Sale by the Sterling Trusts Corporation to the 
Queen City Paper Company, of Wellington Street 
west, Toronto, has been announced. The building is 
four stories and basement and stands on a lot 50 
feet by 125 feet. The property is assessed at $44,000. 


Fire Sweeps Consolidated Plant 


Fire swent through the entire plant of the Consoli- 
dated Paper Company in Hamilton, Ont., and for 
a time threatened an entire business block in the city. 
A large amount of paper was consumed and it is 
estimated the loss will be over $300,000. 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., November 17, 1937—The 
Government Printing Office has received the fol- 
lowing bids for 19,638 pounds (45,000 sheets) of 
100 per cent rag, white chart paper; Stanford Pa- 
per Company, 21.94 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 30.9 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 21 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
21.63 cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 25.24 cents; and 
Lee Paper Company, 23.66 cents. 

For 20,000 pounds of No. 2 kraft wrapping paper 
in 39-inch rolls; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
4,275 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 4.41 
cents; Reese & Reese, Inc., 4.18 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 4.41 cents; Enterprise Paper Com- 
pany, 4.5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 4.13 cents Whitaker Paper Company, 4.18 
cents; and Walker, Goulard, Plehn Company, Inc., 
4.245 cents. 


Uruguay Imports More Newsprint 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 10, 1937—Imports 
of’ newsprint paper into Uruguay during the year 
1936 totaled 13,186 metric tons, an increase of 3,103 
tons over the preceding year, according to a report 
from the American Consulate General at Montevideo. 
More than one-half of the 1936 imports came from 
Canada which supplied 7,351 metric tons, as against 
only 593 metric tons in the nreceding year. 
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Philadelphia Awaits Better Paper Demand 


Decline In Consumer Orders Creates Quieter Market For All Grades 
of Paper — Waste Paper Trade At Low Ebb — Paper and Cordage Asso- 


iFROM OUR REGULAK CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 15, 1937.—Con- 
ditions in the paper trade as a whole during the past 
week were notable for their contradictory character. 
In our quest for information, representatives of 
three of the leading paper houses stated ‘“‘business 
is fine.” On the strength of this statement, reports 
of improvement might be made with every justifi- 
cation of truth. On the other hand, from representa- 
tives of two other outstanding paper houses, we 
learned that business is very quiet—very much re- 
tarded for this season of the year.” 


Waste Paper Market Very Slow 


Virtual stagnation exists in the paper stock mar- 

ket for all grades. As conditions stood at this writ- 
ing there is admitted weakness not only in mixed and 
common but as well in the better grades of paper 
stock. This drop in the waste paper market is 
vital to thousands of men and boys who squeeze a 
profit from the accumulation of waste. The opinion 
is advanced that the board mills are drawing on 
their stock for they have been definitely out of the 
market. 

There is considerable agitation in the trade re- 
garding the new Pennsylvania labor law to say noth- 
ing of the National Labor Relations Act. And as if 
these were not bothersome enough along comes the 
“National Wage and Hour Bill.” 


Paper and Cordage Assn. to Meet 





E. K. Lay, president of Philadelphia Paper and 
Cordage Association will announce the nominee for 
office for the coming year at the monthly luncheon 
meeting on Friday, November 19th. At this meeting 
plans for the annual Christmas Party to a group of 
underprivileged children will be launched. 7. W. 
Monteith of J. E. Fricke Company, is treasurer and 
can always be counted on to make this Xmas Party 
a huge success. 


Wil! Introduce New Calendar Lines 


For many years Garrett-Buchanan has specialized 
in picture calendars and calendar pads, but steps 
have been taken this season to broaden the scope of 
the department due to its constant growth. Art, hu- 
mor and romance are featured in the company’s new 
lines which are representative of practically every 
type of modern business. 


Installs New Gum Coating Equipment 


The Paper Manufacturers Company, Inc., has put 
into operation a new gumming machine for the man- 
ufacture of Gummed Sealing Tape, consisting of 
their Kraftived Brand, Perfection Flat-Gummed Pa- 
pers and Perfection Gummed Teletype Rolls. 

This new machine has a roll space of 54 inches, 
which constitutes the full width and is capable of 
gumming a roll 5034 inches wide, giving a maximum 
of 325 feet of gummed paper per minute. It is the 
last word in gumming equipment, embodying all the 
latest mechanical improvements and devices thus 





ciation To Meet — Paper Manufacturers Co. Installs New Gum Coating 


enabling the production of gummed paper worthy of 
the name “Perfection.” 

This equipment is exceptional in its design and 
is very definitely constructed for the manufacture of 
flat-gummed papers. For instance, the adhesives are 
mixed in glass lined kettles such as are used by man- 
ufacturers of high grade dental pastes. Delicate in- 
struments constantly control the temperature and 
viscosity of the adhesives to assure uniformity that 
Perfection Gummed Papers are renowned for. 

Similarly, in the Finishing Department, special 
machinery for furnishing an improved printing sur- 
face enabling them to control the finish of the 
gummed papers, has been installed. 

Improvements in the hand inspection department 
of this company consists of new tables and special 
lighting equipment, permitting the inspectors to do 
a more thorough and complete job. Recent added 
equipment and machines have doubled production on 
all of lines of gummed papers, manufactured by Pa- 
per Manufacturers Company, Inc. 


Thomas E. Coty Gets Patent 


WaTERTOWN, N. Y., November 15, 1937—Thom- 
as E. Coty, of the Coty Machine Company, has been 
granted a patent on his invention of a bag-making 
machine which covers several claims. His applica- 
tion for patent was filed with the government in 
1934. The description of the invention is as fol- 
lows: “In bag-making machines, a paste pad hav- 
ing two motions, one circumferentially coincident 
at a desired position with the path of a bag blank, 
the other a lateral movement transverse to said path; 
and means for imparting the said lateral motion at 
desired times.” 


Emeryville Mill Sold to Rushmore 


The Rushmore Paper Mills, Inc., Gouverneur. N. 
Y., has purchased the Emeryville ground wood mill at 
Emeryville, N. Y., from the bondholders committee 
of the Oswegatchie Paper Company, it was learned 
here today from William G. Lewis, Jr., who with his 
father has had a lease on the ground wood mill for 
the past four years. 

The Emeryville wood pulp mill is nearly 50 years 
old. It was built by the Gouverneur Wood Pulp 
Company which sold it to the Aldrich Paper Com- 
pany. Later the Aldrich firm sold it to the Oswe- 
gatchie Paper Company, Inc, 


German Paper Maker Ends Visit 


Wilhelm Grunewald, vice-president of the Papier- 
fabrik Sebnitz A. G., of Sebnitz, Saxony, Germany, 
manufacturers of newsprint and: book papers, re- 
turned to Germany November 10. 

Mr. Grunewald has been in this country for sev- 
eral weeks, during which time he has visited many 


of the large paper mills in this country and in Can- 
ada, 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Brown Co. Outlines Its Financial Position—Dixie-Vortex Earnings Rise 
— Scott Paper Co.’s Profits Up 27 Per Cent — Abitibi Bond Proposal — 
West Virginia To Issue First Mortgage Bonds — Other Financial News. 


New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending November 17, 1937 
i Low Last 
Armstrong Cork Co 40% 
Celotex Corp. d 26% 
Celotex Corp., pf 62% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 8 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf.. 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Container Corp. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.... 
Crown-Zellerbach 
Crown-Zellerbach 
Flintkote Co. 
Rebert Gair 
International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf... 
Jehns-Manville Corp. 
Tohns-Manville Corp., pf 
<imberly-Clark Corp. 
MincAindrews & FOrmes..2sccccccsccesseseess 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf 
Paraffine Companies, 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum Co 


New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending November 17, 
High Low 
ees She DOO BOR... ynsuaesaasdedeeees 10% 10% 
Brown Co., pf 
Great Northern Paper 
St. Regis Paper 
Taggart Corp. 


Brown Co. Outlines Position 


The Brown Company has mailed to its security 
holders, a 19-page survey of the long report on *he 
company’s present position recently filed with the 
court at Portland by Coverdale & Colpitts, consult- 
ing engineers. [In accompanying letters, Pres. H. J. 
Brown states that, according to the report, Brown 
Company is estimated to have sustained earning 
power after depreciation and depletion but before 
fixed charges and income taxes, of $3,500,000 a year, 
equal to more than 2 times interest on tiie present 
$21,415,500 bonds, and that after proposed expan- 
sion and improvements, the company should cover 
preferred dividend requirements by more than three 
times. 

These estimates by President Brown are based on 
a compilation of prospective earnings, not published 
in the engineers’ report but derived from several 
tables contained therein. Prices are based on $70 
for bleached sulphite pulp, a level established for 
the fourth quarter of this year, and comparing with 
an announced price of $80 for next year. 

According to the compilation, Brown Company 
as now constituted should earn $3,544,000 available 
for interest of $1,650,000 on bonds, plus accrued in- 
terest and other liabilities and for income taxes of 
$291,000. To the remaining $1,603,000 after these 
charges would be added $1,025,000 earnings from 
improvements at Berlin, $1,456,000 earnings from 
increased expansion at La Tuque, $320,000 earnings 


from the proposed chemical plant and $277,000 roy- 
alties to Brown Company, giving a grand total of 
prospective earnings of $4,681,000 a year. 

On the basis of a price ef $80 per ton for bleached 
sulphite pulp, it is estimated total earnings should 
reach $7,559,000, and on the basis of $60, a total of 
$1,359,000 is estimated. 


Dixie-Vortex Earns $2.46 Per Share 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 8, 1937—Consoli- 
dated net income of $946,450.05 is reported by the 
Dixie-Vortex Company and subsidiaries for the 
twelve months ended September 30. The income re- 
ported is before audit, and after all deductions in- 
cluding provision for Federal and Canadian income 
taxes and surtaxes on undistributed profits. 

On a similar basis, this compares with net income 
of $910,488.06 for the twelve months ended June 30, 
and with audited net income of $875,526.91 for the 
calendar year 1936. 

After providing for the regular dividend of $2.50 
per share on the Class A stock, the earnings avail- 
able for common stock were equivalent to $2.46 per 
share for the twelve months ended September 30, 
which compares with $2.29 per share for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1937, and $2.11 per share for 
the calendar year 1936. 

Commenting on the results of operations during the 
twelve months ended September 30, Robert C. Fen- 
ner, president of the company, says: “We have en- 
joyed a good year, with sales showing a reasonable 
gain over last year and continuing to compare favor- 
ably with the corresponding period of 1936.” 

Marathon Faces Large Assessment 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APppL_eTon, Wis., November 15, 1937—The Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company is facing an increase in 
the assessed valuation of its tissue mill at Ashland, 
Wis., from $115,000 to $500,000. A protest against 
the consequent undue increase in taxation was made 
by B. H. Metternich, mill manager, during a hearing 
before the equalization committee of the Ashland 
County board. The property of the entire city of 
Ashland was re-evaluated recently by representatives 
of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. Taxpayers were 
told the valuations already had been accepted by the 
tax commission and nothing further could be done 
about them this year. It is possible legality of the 
assessment will be contested. 


Scott Paper Co.’s Earnings Up 27 Per Cen 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 8, 1937 — Scott 
Paper Company, in the first nine months this year 
boosted sales 20 per cent, and earnings 27.6 per cent 
over the like period of 1936. ; 
This was disclosed a few days ago in an earnings 
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report which placed net income at $965,233 equal to 
$1.69 a share on common stock, compared with $756,- 
442 in the first nine months last year, or $1.24 a 
share after deduction for dividends on preferred then 
outstanding. 

Sales for the period totaled $10,408,786 against 
$8,551,268 last year. 

The Company said third-quarter earnings were 
equal to 62 cents a share on common stock, com- 
pared with 50 cents in the similar three months of 
1936. 

Orders booked last month exceeded the level of 
October, 1936 by 16.9 per cent, the company said, 
adding that unshipped orders October 31 last, equaled 
more than two weeks’ manufacturing output at maxi- 
taum capacity. 


Philadelphia Quartz at Chemical Show 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company, established in 
1831, manufacturers of silicates of soda, with general 
offices in Philadelphia, will exhibit at the Chemical 
Exposition in New York, December 6 to 11, the most 
important of the 33 varieties, liquids, solids and 
powders, which they make. Silicates of soda have 
many properties which are not shared by other alka- 
line szlts. Some uses are dependent upon chemical 
properties of the silicates. An important group of 
industries, including of course the fibre container, 
utilizes the adhesive qualities. Another general class 
of applications include protective or preservative 
coatings for wood, paper, concrete, etc. Numerous 
industries make use of the detergent or cleansing 
quality of metasilicate of soda. 

A novel feature of the exhibit is a silicate use 
meter which will help to visualize the various fields 
where silicates of soda are useful. 


New Financing for West Virginia 


New capital financing will be resumed soon 
through the registration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of an issue of approximately 
$10,000,000 West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany first mortgage bonds, according to plans now 
entertained in Wall Street. Negotiations on this fi- 
nancing are understood to be in progress with 
Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., and associates. 


This financing will be in the strictly new money 
classification, as distinguished from the refunding 
of high coupon callable bonds, which made up an 
important part of investment market operations 
during recent years. The issue under consideration 
will be the first public financing for the West Vir- 
ginia company, and it is understood the funds will be 
applied to extinguishment of bank loans incurred 
for a new mill and other expansion purposes, and 
for promulgation of further plans of a like nature. 


Allis-Chalmers Earns $3.83 Per Share 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MiLwauKEE, Wis., November 15, 1937—Net in- 
come of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany was $6,786,335 for the nine-month period end- 
ing September 30, according to announcement of 
company Officials. This compares with $3,580,813 for 
the same period the preceding year. These 1937 earn- 
ings are equal to $3.83 a share on common stock. 


JOURNAL, 66TH 


YEAR 


I. P. Declares Dividend 


The board of directors of International Paper and 
Power Company on Tuesday declared a regular 
dividend of $1.25 a share on its outstanding cumula- 
tive convertible 5 per cent preferred stock for the 
fourth quarter of 1937 and an additional dividend of 
$1.25 a share on the same stock to apply on dividend 
arrearages. Both dividends will be payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1937, to holders of record at close of business 
November 26, 1937. Dividends on this preferred 
stock are cumulative from January 1, 1937. 

The board of directors of International Paper 
Company also met Tuesday and declared a dividend 
of $2.50 a share on that company’s outstanding 
cumulative 7 per cent preferred stock to apply on 
accumulated dividend arrearages. The dividend is 
payable December 10, 1937, to holders of record at 
the close of business November 26, 1937. 


Abitibi Bond Proposal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., November 15, 1937—All the 
many classes of security holders interested in the 
method and terms of reorganization of the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, with more than $80,000,- 
000 in assets involved, had their first field day at 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto, last week in the Ontario Su- 
preme Court. The receiver and General Manager, G. 
T. Clarkson, was on the stand and expressed the 
view that it is most important that reorganization 
on some generally acceptable plan should occur 
promptly. Premier Hepburn and the Minister of 
Lands and Forests want the matter concluded as 
soon as possible and it is most important that the 
company meet the wishes of the Ontario Govern- 
ment in every way possible, he said. Counsel for 
the liquidator and for the Bondholders’ Defensive 
Committee and for the common shareholders argued 
that the Ontario Judicature Act does not apply to 
this company and that reorganization must proceed 
under the Company Creditors’ Rearrangement Act, 
a Federal statute. The case is proceeding. 


Consolidated Paper Pays Extra 


The Consolidated Paper Company has declared 
an extra dividend of $1 a share in addition to the 


regular quarterly payment of 25 cents a share. The 
directors also voted a service bonus to all employees 
who have been with the company since December 31, 
1936. Men employees will receive not less than $50 
and women employees not less than $35. The bonus 


is payable on December 13. 


United States Gypsum 


The directors of the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany have declared an extra dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents. 


Great Northern Paper To Pay Extra 


The Great Northern Paper Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 63 cents a share in addition to 
the regular quarterly payment of 25 cents. 
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Natural Method of Drier Drainage 


By A. E. Broughton’ 


The attempts to control the moisture content in a 
sheet of paper, from the dry or near the dry end of 
any paper or board machine, are wrong, right at the 
beginning of the idea. The damage has already been 
done before the correction is attempted. To rectify 
the damage at this point sets up a lag in the steam 
supply which is either overdrying or underdrying the 
sheet continuously. 

As I have stated before, the bulk of the variations 
in the moisture content in a sheet of paper or ‘ward, 
occurring on an ordinary paper or board machine, 
come from variations in steam directly traceable to 
bad drainage conditions. There are but two methods 
of draining a paper machine; one is mechanical, and 
the other is natural. By a mechanical means, I mean 
all forms of forced circulation or all different schemes 
of manufacturing a drop in pressure in the return 
headers in order to maintain a flow of steam, water, 
and air through the dryers. By natural means, I 
mean a condition whereby practically the same press- 
ure is maintained in the return header as in the 
driers above and eac hdrier is evacuated continuously 
and completely of water and air. There is but one 
way of doing this, in comparison to at least one 
hundred different ways of accomplishing mechanical 
drainage. In all forms of mechanical drainage, either 
one portion of the machine is governed by another 
portion or a wasterful steam condition occurs. One 
of the two faults, or perhaps both, is always present. 
In the natural method, a paper machine can be run at 
one pressure from end to end or can be split into 
any number of sections, each one independent of the 
other, and operating such that all of the power in the 
steam is used for drying and none of the power 
to move the steam from one section to another, and 
this is by far the more simple and efficient scheme 
of the two; i.e. mechanical or natural drainage. 


1 Presented at the meeting of the New York-Canadian Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1937. 


{Water Line 
Governor. 


7} 
Thermostatic Valve | 


It is at the wet end of the paper machine where 
small variations of the steam pressure have the most 
effect on the drying rate of the sheet. In practically 
all mechanical systems of drainage it takes an ap- 
preciable time for the steam to travel through the dry 
end sections and into the wet end section where its 
real use takes effect, and this is the reason why the 
steam valve opens too much and closes for too long a 
period. There is a lag which cannot be overcome. 
In practically every paper mill which I visit, and 
where mechanical drainage is employed, I can go to 
the steam valve and watch it opening and closing in 
regular cycles, minute after minute and hour after 
hour. This is the wrong way to handle the steam 
valve. It should be opened just a trifle and closed 
just a trifle. In fact, the actual control valve should 
be on a by-pass around the main steam supply valve 
and a condition maintained whereby about sixty or 
seventy per cent of the machine requirements are 
maintained through one valve kept practically con- 
stant, and the other thirty or forty per cent through 
the control valve operated by the regulator. 

The correction for drying should be made either 
at the wet end section alone or from the whole paper 
machine as a unit, with constant and complete drain- 
age from each dryer, with fresh steam entering these 
dryers directly out of the steam supply header, and 
controlled through an accurate, easily, adjustable 
pressure regulator. The flow of steam to the dryers 
is proportioned in accordance with the drying rate 
required. If the sheet enters the driers a little slower 
or a little heavier, it will carry into the driers a little 
further, a little cooler. This will have a tendency to 
increase the condensation rate at the wet end and 
decrease the operating pressure. Your accurate 
pressure regulator steps in at this point to increase 
slightly the flow of steam into the driers to maintain 
the pressure at which it had been set ani this slight 
increase in flow of steam is exactly equivalent to the 
requirements of more moisture in the paper, and 
your moisture content at the reel remains the same. 


Natural Method Described 


The most efficient way to use steam is to consume 
it completely and it is my intention briefly to describe 
the natural method of drainage whereby the oper- 
ators at will can vary the conditions of steam into 
the sections f their driers without affecting the other 
sections. 

Referring to Fig. 1, with the simple drier D, the 
steam inlet S and syphon return R emptying into 
return header H through a swing check valve C, 
the return header H does not need to be bigger than 
three inches on the largest machine made. The 
syphon pipe R should never be larger than one-halt 
inch inside and outside the driers. 

The largest ordinary drier, under the fastest oper- 
ating conditions, will consume no more than eleven 
hundred pounds of steam per hour, and the average 
consumption in the average paper machine varies 
from one hundred and fifty to eight hundred pounds 
per hour. A syphon arrangement, sized as shown in 
Fig. 1, will take care of nineteen hundred pounds 
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Part of the Stowe-Woodward Grinding Room 
showing a 241-inch rubber covered roll in a 
modern precision grinding machine. 


ATL 
ALL 


Rubber covering methods and materials have been developed to the 
point where faultless performance can be taken for granted under prac- 
tically any condition or service . ; . Today, your major concern need 
be with prompt service and the intelligent understanding of your prob- 
lems and needs . . . Stowe-Woodward offers you three generations of 
specialized experience in the manufacture of rubber covered rolls plus a 


modern, fully equipped plant capable of producing rubber covered rolls 


for any service in any size or quantity. 


STOWE-WOODWARD, wc. 
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of water per hour per drier, which is more than 
ample. 

The return header H is drained several times into 
a small receiver, and from this receiver, the water of 
condensation_is carried by gravity through a water 


line governor, maintaining a water line at the base — 


of the receiver and allowing the condensate to escape 
either to the hot-well direct or to a suitable pumping 
unit, but remaining sealed against the loss of stearh. 
On the top of this return receiver are installed sev- 
eral large thermostatic traps of a special design. 
These traps will close against steam, but will remain 
open for air regardless of temperature. 

On starting up the machine, the steam rushes in 
through the steam inlet S, referring to Fig 1, filling 
the drier from the top down. 
heavier, the steam immediately rises to the top and 
begins to push the air out through syphon pipe R 
into header H and into the return receiver, where it 
is vented direct to atmosphere through the thermo- 
static traps. Any water that comes out with the air, 
travels into this same receiver and through the water 
line governor to the hot-well or pump. Due to the 
thermostatic valve being open on the return receiver, 
the return header H is vented, and therefore, a con- 
dition of constant flow is maintained from the drier 
D into the return header H. The check valve has 
disappeared as a check, being wide open, and the 
entrajned air is escaping very rapidly. 

Finally, the steam replaces all the air in the drier 
and enters the syphon R and fills up the header H 
and its receiver. This steam, coming behind the 
thermostatic traps, closes them, and the header H 
immediately rises to the same pressure as in drier 
D, since its vent has been closed. The steady flow 
from drier D to header H ceases. Condensation, 
however, is occurring in drier D due to radiation 
and the end of the syphen pipe becomes submerged in 
this condensate inside the drier shutting off any pos- 
sible steam from drier D to syphon R. The steam 
in syphon R outside the drier down to the check C 
is condensing due to radiation and this pipe naturally 
drops its pressure below that of drier D. This drop 
cannot be relieved from the botton through header 
H and the other driers in the section because of the 
check C which stops it. The greater pressure in 
drier D, than in syphon R, forces the water cover- 
ing the end of syphon R up into the syphon and 
over the hill where it drons by gravity through the 
check C into header H and away. In other words, 
the water is being removed from drier D in little 
slugs. The drop in pressure in syphon R occurs so 
rapidly that these little slugs or cycles of drainage are 
occurring at least one or two times ver second and; 
on a large machine, even oftener. 

Each return slug of water that is carried up into 
syphon R, starts fast and then seems to slow up a 
little bit due to friction. When it gets over the top 
bend of the syphon, it seems to spread out and fol- 
low the inner periphery of the syphon pipe and due 
to this slowing up process, it appears to be a steady 
stream relieved from the drier,.when it is observed 
in the pipe R outside the drier. This steady stream, 
perhaps half the size of a lead pencil, is traveling 
through the check C constantly, the check opening 
up enough to accommodate tie water running through 
it, check C them becoming a gradated orifice, ‘abso- 
lutely automatic for all conditions. 


Air being much * 


Header H, due to radiation, is having a constant 
tendency to decrease its pressure, and since its supply 
comes from the drier D, it also is doing its share to 
keep the evacuation moving rapidly. The pressure 
in this header H is at all time equivalent to that in 
driers D, less the energy necessary to force the water 
from the bottom of the syphon pipe to the top of 
the bend. The condensate, being under a maintained 
pressure, is practically at the same temperature as the 
steam itself and is released through the water line 
governor either to the hot-well or to a pump without 
loss of heat units. 


Nature Operates Completely 


There has been a condition of drainage set up, that 
allows nature to operate completely, positively, and 
maintain approximately, the same pressure on the 
return header as in the driers themselves. Not one 
ounce of steam is ever allowed to escape, the air is 
released automatically and the water of condensation 
can be returned to any desired point with all of its 
original heat contained. Because of this very rapid 
air release, the largest paper machine made, equipped 
in this way, can be started up to full drying capacity 
in not to exceed thirty minutes, and all the operator 
has to do is turn on the steam valve. Everything else 
is automatic, non-depreciating and absolutely free 
from any mechanical difficulties. This condition will 
continue for the life of the machine. 

It is commonly believed by paper makers that it 
is necessary to decrease the pressure at the wet end 
of paper machines in order to obtain the quality re- 
quired in the sheet and in some cases this is so. We 
maintain that by carrying one pressure from end to 
end in the drier section, the gradation of temperature 
will be obtained through the cooling effect of the wet 
sheet of paper on the first few driers. This gradual 
control of the temperature is much more perfect than 
can be obtained by any attempted mechanical grada- 
tion of pressure. 


New Unit-Vacuum Control System 


It is following out this same scheme of individual- 
izing control that probably directed my efforts to- 
wards the new Unit Vacuum Control System 
which is becoming so popular for the control of the 
flat boxes under the wire of any Fourdrinier paper 
machine. It has been, and still is on a great many 
paper machines, a practice to empty the flat boxes 
into one suction header and, if control of the flat 
boxes, particularly at the wet end is necessary, to 
throttle both the water and air leaving the box. The 
moment this is done, a condition is set up determin- 
ing very definitely how much water can be taken 
from that box and the operators must immediately 
control to the right amount, the water into the screens, 
such that a correct amount is being drained out of 
the wet boxes ahead of the dandy to form just the 
right conditions under the dandy. This is a delicate 
adjustment and one which is subject to very quick 
changes as freeness and weights vary. By individ- 
ualizing the control of these boxes and separating 
the water and air in such a manner that whatever 
vacuum is required on any box does not affect the 
vacuum on any other, sets up a condition where the 
box outlet runs wide open and less vacuum and less 
water removal from the wet end boxes is governed 
by the difference in pressure between the top of the 
wire and inside the box. These boxes therefore run 
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SOME ADVANTAGES 


Easily applied to existing machines. 
Reduces maintenance. 
Water falls AWAY from nip. More efficient 
than conventional press. 
More convenient to operator. 
No chance for break—press section has 
run several weeks with no breaks. 
Assures longer felt life—no reverse bends 
—practically no tension on felts. 
Shorter felt length without decreasing felt 
life. 
Reduces stretch in sheet. 
Unnecessary to carry a large amount of 
crown. 
10 Paper goes to dryers more bone dry. 
11 Saves enough space to permit use of more 
dryers, or to lengthen fourdrinier wire part. 
12 Eliminates crushes. 


13 Smooths out sheet without need of reverse T 4 £ z f | 0) T W AY 
press. 


14 Increases speed and safety. 


Many other advantages. Write for details. IS THE MODERN WAY 
BELOIT IRON WORKS + BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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empty, and small changes in freeness and weights 
carrying more or less water down to these boxes, have 
no effect on the amount of water carried under the 
dandy as the boxes have plenty of extra capacity to 
take care of the extra water. It is universally true 
where this individualized box control is set up, that 
the operators can decrease the consistency in the head 
box, run much more water in the paper, and carry 
a much heavier puddle under the dandy without any 
effect of fingering or crushing. All of you well 
realize what a benefit this is to formation. 

It has also been the practice in the past, with the 
usual type of suction headers, to vent these headers 
and allow air into the vacuum pump in amounts 
necessary to decrease the vacuum on the pump to a 
point required on the boxes. This amount of air 
allowed into the suction header is usually a great 
deal more than the air actually traveling through 
the boxes and therefore rather large vacuum pumps 
were necessary. By individualizing the box controls 
through a type of controller that sets up a condition 
automatically of just the amount of vacuum the 
operators want on that box, by either pulling a trifle 
from the suction header or by allowing air down 
into that box only, means that no air is necessary to 
be added to the suction header and therefore the 
quantity of air necessary for the pump to handle has 
been enormously decreased. In fact, it was found 
three or four years ago that it was unnecessary to 
operate the flat box vacuum pumps at all and they 
were totally eliminated; the load being taken by the 
couch and sometimes by the press vacuum pump 
without affecting the vacuum holding power to any 
appreciable degree. By individualizirg the boxes, 


gradated vacuums can be maintained which, in many 
cases, has a very beneficial effect on both two-sided- 
ness and wire-marking; particularly in colored stock 


is this very useful. I have installed this system now 
on a little over three hundred paper machines within 
the United States and Canada and many in Europe. 
According to our records, we have eliminated about 
three hundred vacuum pumps and a total horsepower 
in the neighborhood of ten thousand. 


What May be Seen in Same Mills 


| walk into so many mills and see a miserable 
condition beginning in its most aggravated state on 
the surface of the first wet end drier and gradually 
petering out about four or five driers down the ma- 
chine. The doctor blades are there, but are not being 
operated. The dryer surface is badly coated, rough- 
ened, and must be having a deteriorating effect on the 
delicate surface of the sheet of paper you are going 
to such pains to make smooth. If the doctors are run 
continuously, the dirt and fuzz scraped off the sur- 
face of the drier gets down into the sheet and dirty 
paper, plus many other bad situations, develops. 

About twelve years ago, I had a proposition put 
up to me, in a mill in northern Maine, to try and 
solve this condition of dirt and scale at the wet end 
of the paper machine, if the doctors were run con- 
tinuously. I began experimenting with some type 
of hood down over the doctor blade and through 
which a column of air was carried into a suction fan 
on the back side of the machine. Further experi- 
ments along this line showed me that this hood must 
be made flexible, such that in the event of paper break 
at this drier, the paper piling up on the doctor blade 
would either push the hood back out of the way or 


would set up a condition where the hood automat- 
ically.would come back. Again, after a period of 
trial, I found that the hood, if properly counter- 
balanced, could be held down by stops to a point 
just off the drier surface by the actual vacuums set 
up under the hood and with the air traveling rapidly 
through it. This idea was finally on the right track 
and, after continued experiments over an extended 
period of time, a collector system was developed that 
was apparently foolproof in operation and very simple 
to install. Only a small portion of the fuzz and scale 
skinned off the drier by the doctor blade lies on the 
doctor blade and can be seen. The larger portion 
of these particles shoot off the blade radially into 
the air, part collect on the upper machine felt, part 
go into the sheet traveling to the upper drier, and of 
course part into the machine room. The effect of 
this flexible hood cver the doctor blade and a column 
of air traveling from the wide open end at the front 
is to collect all of the fuzz and scale which would 
automatically collect on the blade, and all of these 
fine particles which have'been shooting up into the 
air. The amount that the discharge fan would de- 
posit in a small collecting room over a period of 
twenty-four hours was astonishing. Furthermore, 
it was found that eliminating these particles traveling 
back into the machine felt and into the rising sheet 
practically eliminated the carryover from the first 
drier into the second, and from the second into the 
third, etc., and the paper machine cleaned itself up. 
This is in explanation of our contention that one col- 
lector on the first met end drier is usually all that is 
necessary to clean up the entire paper machine. 


Some Collectors Built in 1931 


A few of these collectors were built in 1931 and 
some of them are still in operation, although two or 
three were taken out after a period of trial because 
the fibers would ball up under the doctor blade. 
Further experiments in this direction were not made, 
because of the well-known effect of the depression, 
but we knew what was the matter and that the trouble 
could be solved by oscillation of the whole fuzz col- 
lecting unit. But how to oscillate this was another 
question. Any form of known oscillator was too 
bulky to be installed on the front end of the machine. 
You all well know how the machine tender dislikes 
to have anything installed on the front of his driers. 
Furthermore, the type of oscillators then on the 
market were too expensive. I tried out electrical and 
mechanical oscillators, to no avail, and came to the 
conclusion that the only oscillator which could be 
adapted at this point of the machine must be some- 
thing small, compact, and without any gears, chains, 
levers, or visible operating mechanisms whatsoever. 
The answer to this problem, after a long period of 
experimentation, was the development of our new 
small and compact vacuum oscillator, operating from 
the vacuum supply of the suction couch or custion 
press pump. A small oscillator of this description, our 
size “E”, has a maximum diameter of six and one- 
half inches and is about five inches long. Yet, this 
little machine, with fifteen inches of vacuum behind 
it through a one-eighth inch pipe, will deliver a push 
in excess of two hundred pounds. The use of this 
new vacuum oscillator with the fuzz collector has 
finally eliminated all the “bugs” in this new idea and 
it is now practical for operation on any drier over 
which it can be installed. 

Of course the vacuum oscillator has a great many 
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THREE FACTS 


TURBINES .. . large central stations the world over 
use Texaco Regal Oils in their turbines. Turbine build- 
ers the world over highly recommend these highest 
grade turbine lubricants. 


ARD-BOILED power plant operators 
don’t continue using a lubricant, 
unless that lubricant backs them up, 
eases their day’s work, keeps their en- 
gines efficient. 

Hundreds of power plants use nothing 
but Texaco ... have used no other brand 
for many years. They KNOW that Texaco 
Lubricants do their job. 

Trained lubrication engineers are avail- 


THAT POINT 
ONE HAY 


DIESELS . . . more Diesel h.p. in this 
country is lubricated with Texaco thar 
with any other brand. No product offere<| 
Diesel operators has equalled the popu- 
larity of the Texaco Ursa series of oils for 
Diesel cylinder lubrication. 


RECIPROCATING ENGINES... this 12,500 b.p. 
Reciprucating Engine is Texaco-lubricated 100%. It runs 
a blooming mill in the plant that rolls the largest steel 
plates in the world. 


able for consultation on the selection and 
application of Texaco Products. Prompt 
deliveries assured through 2070 ware- 
house plants located throughout the 
United States. 

Call in a Texaco representative. Find 
out what Texaco can mean to you in im- 
proved operation. 


The Texas Company, 135 East TEWACO 
42nd Street, New York City. 


U6.m 


EXACO LUBRICANTS 


FOR ALL TYPES OF ENGINES 
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other positions of use besides the fuzz collector, such 
as calender stack doctors, plain drier doctors, smooth- 
ing press doctors, wire stretch roll doctors, head box 
side oscillating showers, open end dandy showers, 
and many other places. The largest size oscillator 
is size “E”, and requires considerably less than one 
cubic foot of air per minute at fifteen inches of 
vacuum. The pull from the couch or press vacuum 
pump of a number of these oscillators is negligible. 
Immediately we ran into a miserable bearing sit- 
uation when we installed our oscillators, and par- 
ticularly on press rol! doctors. We have again solved 
the problem to facilitate the general use of our Oscil- 


lators by including, where necessary, antifriction . 


bearings that will make the duty of the oscillators to 
push and pull the doctor blade and not simply to try 
to move the doctor blade shafts in the ordinary in- 
efficient saddle bearings now in general use. 


Paper Industry of Northwest 


A report entitled “The Pulp and Paper Industry 
of the Pacific Northwest” has just been issued by 
the office of the Division Engineer, North Pacific 
Division, J. S. Engineer Department. This report 
has been prepared, with the assistance of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Research Department of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, and deals with the 
possibilities of marketing Bonneville power through 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The report has been mimeographed in three vol- 
umes. Volume I, consisting of 170 pages, with 6 
illustrations, is the main report, and includes a full 
discussion of the industry, its present status with re- 
spect to other sections of the United States and 
Canada, and a study of transportation costs on 
newsprint and woodpulp. The economic factors of 
production, with a discussion of possibilities, are 
given in this part of the report, followed by a sum- 
mary. and conclusions covering the report as a whole. 

Volume II contains 81 pages and 10 illustrations 
and charts, covering the pulpwood resources of the 
Columbia River area. Volumes, by areas, owner- 
ship and availability, are tabulated and discussed 
with relation to the possible utilization for further 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry. 

Volume III is a comprehensive. statistical study, 
with 143 pages and 7 illustrations, covering the in- 
dustry of the United States, with special reference 
to the Northwest. Included is a two-color map. of 
the Douglas Fir Region showing the location of 
the pulpwood types. 

Copies of the report can be obtained at the UV. S. 

Engineer Office, 523 Pittock Block, Portlanc, Ore- 
gon, at a price of 75 cents per volume. 


Self-Sealed Bearings 


A new 20-page booklet entitled “Sealed” gives the 
principles involved in the N-D-Seal bearing, and 
the need for this type of self-sealed bearing. Nu- 
merous. case histories are cited and illustrated in 
which N-D-Seals have been used with outstanding 
success. A review is given of accomplishments of 
this self-seal lubricated-for-life ball bearing after ten 
years, during which time 10 million have been placed 
in successful use. 

These interested should ask for “Booklet -D” from 
New Departure, Division General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Bristol, Conn. 
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To Build Reservoir in Cedar River 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


GLENs Fats, N. Y., November 15, 1937—Paper 
manufacturers of this section are interested in plans 
under way by the Hudson River Regulating Board 
for construction of a reservoir to be created by a 
huge dam on the Cedar River, a few miles above the 
confluence of the Cedar and Hudson Rivers. When 
constructed the reservoir will have an area of 5,000 
acres and will be approximately one-fifth the size of 
the Sacandaga Reservoir. It is estimated that the cost 
will be approximately $2,500,000. The proposed res- 
ervoir is one of several proposed in the general 
plan heretofore adopted by the Regulating Board for 
the regulation of the Hudson River, the Sacandaga 
Reservoir being the first and only one so far con- 
structed. The latter was built by the state at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000,000 and has already proven of 
great benefit to paper mills in the Hudson Valley by 
eliminating lost-time periods during drought seasons, 
It is understood that the construction of the proposed 
reservoir will have a marked effect upon the regula- 
tion of Hudson River in the way of flood control 
and incidentally will increase the flow of the river 
during low water periods to the advantage of the 
owners of the power sites below the dam. 


Papermaking at Rockefeller Center 


On the 38th floor of the International Building in 
Rockefeller there is in operation a small-scale paper 
mill for making paper by hand. The plant is under 
the supervision of Harrison Elliott with accessories 
furnished by Japan Paper Company. It is one of the 
exhibits of The New York Times Book Fair. Rob- 
ert Robertson, formerly of England, an old-time 

hand papermaker and a descendant of a papermaking 
family where the art has been handed down as a 
heritage from father to son through generations, is 
making the paper sheet by sheet on a small hand 
mould and demonstrating the general principle of 
papermaking. It is one of the educational exhibits 
which constantly draws a group of interested spec- 
tators. 

The small plant has an international flavor as the 
equipment originally came from Eynsford Mill, Kent, 
England, a company of papermakers established in 
1699. The all-rag pulp used is supplied by W. C. 
Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. Each sheet made 
bears the watermark of Japan Paper Company, an 
American concern and distributors of European, 
Oriental and domestic papers. 


Czechoslovakia Concludes Cartel 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., November 10, 1937—A cartel 
agreement governing sales, sales quotas, prices and 
sales terms of wrapping paper and paper bags in 
Czechoslovakia was concluded by 88 Czechoslovak 
producers of these products, according to a_ report 
from the office of the Commercial Attache at Prague. 
~The agreement, which was signed on May 25, 1937, 
, was entered in the Cartel Register on September 9, 
» 1937, under No. 1078/1 and is to remain valid until 

December 31, 1941. If none of the signatories gives 
-notice six months prior ‘o expiration of the agree- 
“ment, its validity will be extended automatically for 
#Successive two year periods. 


ae 
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THe TYPE SSOR open impeller oun developed 
“in 1926 for, handling paper stock has again been 
[Sewers “A larger. suction permits the handling 
/ of heavier ° “consistency stock at higher efficiency. 


f A special impeller has been designed with such 
characteristics that there is very little change in 
capacity for changes in head which extends the 
use of the SSOR pump to. 
paper machine head box 
supply. The initial cost and 
mc aintenance are greatly re- 
ie ae eee the plunge 


Type 
SSOR 
STOCK PUMP 


Ahetetes-cetteA | M E R S 


Electric generators, transformers, 
converters, rectifiers, switchgear 
and regulators et Electric motors 
for all purposes — Texrope Drives. 


Steam engines, steam turbines 

and condensers — Water wheels 

and accessories — Blowers, com- 

peeteere and vacuum pumps — 
entrifugal pumps. 


Ferm and Industrial Tractors — 
arm machinery — Flour, feed 
and flaking mill, sawmill and 
timber preserving machinery — 
Mining, metallurgical and hoist- 
ing equipment. 








laboratory with all of its unusual facilities for re- 
search will make a still larger contribution to the 
science of pulp and paper manufacture. 


Symposium on Paper Mill Sanitation 


Under the chairmanship of Ronald Bensen of the 
National Paper Products Company, Carthage, N. Y., 
the meeting was opened, and the first paper was by 
J. R. Sanborn of the New York Stat. Agricultural 
Experimental Station, Geneva, N. Y., who talked on 
“Microbiological Problems in Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facture.” In this paper Dr. Sanborn featured the nec- 
essity of producing a paper as sterile as possible for 
food container uses. He described the various kinds 
of slime bacteria, fungus and yeast present in mill 
supply and white water. 

The second speaker was A. E. Griffin of Wallace 
& Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J., who talked on 
“Application of Chloramine for Slime Control” and 
pointed out his experience in utilizing chlorine and 
chlorarnine to remove slime. An extensive round table 
discussion followed the presentation of these papers. 


Southern Pine Pulping 


Following a well attended banquet in the evening, 
the guest speaker, W. G. MacNaughton of the News 
Print Service Bureau, New York, gave an interesting 
address on “Southern Pine for Groundwood and 
Newsprint.” In this talk Mr. MacNaughton reviewed 
his experience as Technical Director of the Pulp and 
Paper Laboratory of Savannah in grinding wood and 
preparing newsprint. He pointed out that newsprint 
from Southern pine had been successfully run at the 
Thorold mill of the Ontario Paper Company and had 
been printed commercially in several Southern news- 
paper presses. Although the sheet was somewhat 
soft and raggy it was otherwise satisfactory. He 
pointed out, however, that anyone entering into com- 
mercial manufacture should expect to have to do a 
considerable amount of experimenting before being 
reasonably able to make a satisfactory sheet. 


Those in Attendance 


Among those present were: C. E. Apelgren, Tag- 
gart Brothers, Oswego, N. Y.; Douglass Bartow, 
John A. Manning Paper Company, Troy, N. Y.; J. C. 
Barthel, American Cyanamid and Chemical Company, 
Stamford, Conn. ; W. FE. Beazley, International Paper 
Company, Palmer, N. Y.; A. O. Bragg, Diamond Al- 
kali Company; F. G. Calkin, Solvay Process Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; R. A. Campbell, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Company, Oakfield, N. Y., H. P. Cannon, Up- 
son Company, Lockport, N. Y.; Ferri Casciani, Elec- 
tro Bleachirg Gas Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; W. A. 
Chilson, Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. K. P. Coachman, Taylor 
Instrument Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; W. F. 
Connolly, West Carthage, N. Y.; J. D. Dickson, Jr., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company., E. Norwalk, Conn.; B. 
W. Ellis, Buffalo Pumps Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. E. 
Foster, Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, N. Y.; J. 
D. Gaffney, Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Ives Gehring, Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, 
N. Y.; L. A. Gideon, Spaulding Fibre Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. C. Goodwill, St. Regis Paper 
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Company, Deferiet, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Gut- 
liph, Brownville Board Company, Brownville, N. Y.; 
E. G. Ham, John A. Manning Paper Company, Troy, 
N. Y.; F. L. Harrington, Cottrell Paper Company, 
Rock City Falls, N. Y.; W. E. Hess, Solvay Sales 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. O. Hisey, N. Y. 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. Hoar, Sol- 
vay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Paul 
Hooker, Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; D. A. Hunter, Berst-Forster-Dixfield, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.; F. R. Hyatt, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. J. Jonson, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; E. J. Johnstone, Lockport Felt Com- 
pany, Newfane, N. Y.; A. B. Julin, Dexter Sul- 
phite and Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y.; J. D. Kane, 
Flower City Tissue Mills, Rochester, N. Y.; Jack 
Kelly, Victoria Paper Miils, Fulton, N. Y.; Earl 
Knapp, Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, 
Dexter, N. Y.; E. S. Lansing, Bagley and Sewall 
Company, Watertown, N. Y.; C. E. Libby, N. Y. S. 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. A. Lowe, 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Company, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, New 
York, N. Y.; M. J. Maguire, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y.; R. T. Mann and Keith Mann, 
Foster Paper Company, Utica, N. Y.; J. Manse, U. S. 
Gypsum Company, Oakfield, N. Y.; M. M. Meacham, 
Beaver Wood Fibre Company, Thorold, Ont.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. T. Murphey, Stebbins Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, Watertown, N. ¥.; S. u. 
Nagle, Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; W. J. O’Brien, O’Brien Steam Specialty 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; G. F. Onfrey, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; F. W. O’Neil, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; G. E. Osterheldt, Krebs Pigment 
and Color Corporation, Newark, N. J.; L. J. Peck, 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J.; F. Ge. 
Peterson, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; M. W. Phelps, Solvay Process Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; J. H. Rich, Newton Falls Paper 
Co., Newton Falls, N. Y.; W. H. Roberts, Jr., Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; E. 
M. Root, Dilts Machine Co., Fulton, N. Y.; C. H. 
Sawyer, Smith-Lee Company, Inc., Oneida, N. Y.; 
John Schuber, Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. ¥.3 
D. R. Seip, Johns-Manville, Oswego, N. Y.; D. M. 
Shapleigh, Hercules Powder Company, Albany, N. 
Y.; Philip Silverman, O’Brien Steam Specialty Com- 
pany, Syracuse N. Y.; A. P. Tracy, John A. Man- 
ning Paper Company, Troy, N. Y.; Frederick Waite, 
Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company, 
Watertown N. Y.; W. J. Walker, Johns-Manville, 
Oswego, N. Y.; D. B. Williams, Williams Apparatus 
Company, Watertown, N. Y.; F. M. Williams, same 
company; S. J. Weinberg, Upson Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; R. I. Wynne-Roberts, Norton Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Irving Carton Machinery Sold 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ~ 
SALEM, Mass., November 15, 1937—An auction 
of machinery of the Irving Carton Company was 
held Wednesday. The Sam Cohen Machine Cor- 
poration, 123 Greene Street, New York, N. ni 
bought most of the machinery. 
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MONG paper fillers, Titanox-A is the monarch of the 

forest, the Taj Mahal in architecture, the Sterling 

mark in silver. Its fine characteristics of opacity, whiteness 
and brightness distinguish it as the leader. 

Whitest of the white pigments, greatest in hiding power, 
Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) gives desired results with 
nlinimum pigmentation in papers suitable for stock certifi- 
cates, bonds, legal documents, ledgers and similar long-life 
‘sheets. Time cannot dim their whiteness and brilliance. 

The uniformity, extreme fineness and easy dispersion of 
Titanox-A make for exceptional workability. Chemically 
inert, it will not react with other constituents of the paper 
or affect the fiber in any respect. 


Our Service Department will be glad to furnish more detailed 
information and technical advice on the use of Titanox pigments. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet 
Titanox-A is the master Station, St. Louis, Missouri; National Lead 
pigment for light-weight Company (Pacific Coast Branch), 2240 24th 
papers. Where higher lead- Street, San Francisco, California. 
ing is permissible we rec- 
ommend Titanox-B and B-30 
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(TITANIUM DIOXIDE) 
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CONS TRUCTION 


= NEWS 


A Summary of*Vital Facts Regarding Construction, 
of Pulp and Paper Mills 
Spe 


General Construction News 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The O. B. Andrews Com- 
pany, Roosevelt avenue, manufacturer of paper box 
board, folding box board, news board, etc., has plans 
maturing for new one-story addition to mill, totaling 
about 45,000 square feet of floor space. New unit is 
reported to cost over $75,000, including equipment. 
Work is scheduled to begin soon. The R. H. Hunt 
Company, Chattanooga Bank Building, Chattanooga, 
is architect. 

Minox, Pa—The United States Corrugated 
Fibre Box Company, 1409 Roosevelt avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., manufacturer of corrugated boxes and 
containers, has preliminary plans under way for 
new branch plant in Clarion County, vicinity of 
Minox, to be one-story, 60 x 200 feet, reported to 
cost over $60,000, including equipment. Proposed 
to begin work early in 1938. H. J. Lacy is president. 

Elkhart, Ind—The Continental Diamond Fibre 
Company, manufacturer of insulating papers, fiber 
producis, etc., has approved plans for one-story ad- 
dition to steam power plant on South Campbell 
street, Elkhart, to be used for local branch miu. 
General erection contract has been awarded to the 
Smith-Nuppanau Company, Elkhart, and for brick 
chimney to. the Continental Chimney Compary, 127 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Work will be 
placed under way at once. Cost close to $40,000, 
with equipment. Main offices of company are at 
Newark, Del. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Field-Ernst Envelope 
Company, 45 Fremont street, manufacturer of com- 

mercial envelopes and kindred paper products, has 

work nearing completion on new two-story paper- 
converting plant at Fifth and Tehama streets, pre- 
viously referred to in these columns, 80 x 275 feet, 
and will have the structure ready for occupancy in 
near ‘ature. Sub-contracts are being let for comple- 
tion work, including millwork to the Brannan Street 
Planing Mill, 560 Brannan street, and for finish 
hardware to the Palace Hardware Company, 581 
Market street, both San Francisco. Cahill.Brothers, 
Inc., 206 Sansome street, San Francisco, is general 
contractor. New unit will cost about $120,000, in- 
cluding equipment. Day & Michelson, 405 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco, are architects. 

Covington, Ky.—The Triangle Paper Bag 
Manufacturing Company, 1301-23 Madison avenue, 
manufacturer of paper bags and containers, has ap- 
proved plans for new one-story addition, adjoining 
preseni plant, and will carry out erection by day la- 
bor. It will be 30 x 200 feet, and used primarily for 


storage and distribution. 
~ 000,-with equipment. 

Enka, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation, 
Enka, near Asheville, manufacturer of cellulose ray- 
‘on products has asked bids on general contract for 
new addition to mill, to be one-story, reported to 
cost over $60,000, with equipment. Superstructure 
“will be placed under way in December. Main offices 
ef company are at 271 Church street, New York, 
N.Y. 

-* Philadelphia, Pa.——The Camden Fibre Mills, 

c., Hancock street and Columbia avenue, manu- 
facturer of fiber products, has arranged for the pur- 
chase of property now occupied at location noted, 
comprising a four-story structure on site, 108 x 191 
feet, and similarly, for the acquisition of a five-story 
indfstria! building on adjoining site, 56 x 120 feet, at 
Second and Turner streets. The property heretofore 
has been held by the Hancock Street Corporation 
and will be developed by purchasing company for 
fiber products manufacture. 

Chicago, Ill—The Isgo Wall Paper. Corpora- 
tion, 2115 West 21st, street, has work under way on 
new two-story and basement addition to storage and 
distributing plant, 50 x 124 feet, recently referred 
to in these columns, and will push the erection to 
early completion. New unit will provide considerable 
increase in present facilities. It is estimated to cost 
about $45,000, with equipment. Dubin & Dubin, 127 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, are architects. 

Niles, Mich.—The Niles Waste Paper Company 
has approved plans for new addition to plant, to be 
one-story, used for general operating and office serv- 
ice. Erection contract has been awarded to Williams 
Brothers, Niles, and work will be placed under way 
at once. New structure is reported to cost about 


Cost estimated over $40,- 


* $25,000, with equipment. 


Putney, Vt.—Fire recently damaged a portion 
of the local mill of the Vassas Paper Company. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced. 
Plans for early rebuilding are under consideration. 

‘Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The Western Printing 
and. Lithographing Company, 1220 Mound avenue, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturer of paper specialties, has 
awarded miscellaneous contracts for new steam pow- 
er house at branch paper-converting plant at Pough- 
keepsie. The structure will be built by day labor 
and work will be placed under way at once. An 
award for chimney has been let to the Custodis 
Chimney Company, 135 William street, New York, 
N. Y. Conveyors will be furnished by the Gifford- 
Wood Company, Hill street, Hudson, N. Y. Awards 
for other equipment will be placed soon, As re- 

a 
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THERE GOES A WISE MAN 


. - « he relies on Cincinnati Roll 
Covers for trouble-free performance 


When the end of a busy day comes, this paper mill executive, like those from 
152 other important paper mills, leaves his plant knowing that the shifts that work 


on through the night won’t have trouble with rubber covered rolls. 


In his mill, “Cincinnati” is the standard replacement covering for table, press, suc- 
tion, couch and squeeze rolls. He knows that Cincinnati Rubber Roll Covers hold 
the crown, that they have a uniform density and that every square inch of a Cin- 


cinnati Cover is made to give 100% dependable service. 


Why not send your next roll to Cincinnati for recovering? 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
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cently noted in these columns, new unit will cost 
close to $50,000, with equipment. 


Waynesboro, Va.—E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Company, Rayon Division, duPont Building, Wil- 
mington, Del., manufacturer of acetate rayon prod- 
ucts, has begun an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at mill at Waynesbcro, to include several new 
one and multi-story units for expansion in storage 
and distributing divisions and other departments. 

A new steam power plant will be built. Entire 
project will be carried out over a period of months 
and is reported to cost in excess of $2,000,000, 
with equipment. 

Birmingham, Ala—The Birmingham Paper 
Company, Fifth avenue South and 21st street, manu- 
facturer of commercial paper products, has active 
erection under way on new three-story and base- 
ment addition to paper converting plant, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, and proposes to have tne 
structure ready for ocupancy at early date. It will 
be 100 x 190 feet, and will provide for large expen- 
sion in output, including a division for manufac- 
ture of corrugated boxes and containers, as well as 
departments for commercial envelopes, school pads 
and allied specialties. Cost is estimated close to 
$175,000, including equipment. The Southern Con- 
struction Company, 611-15 South 11th street, is gen- 
eral contractor; Charles H. McCauley, Jackson 
Building, is architect, both Birmingham. 


Doncaster, England—Elleurite Containers, Ltd., 
Doncaster, manufacturer of corrugated papér and 
other containers, has plans maturing for new plant 
on local site, comprising one and multi-story units, 
estimated to cost close to $400,000, including equip- 
ment 


Brisbane, Australia—The Colonial Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, Ltd., has arranged for the construc- 
tion of a new addition at one of its large mills in 
the North Queensland district, to be used for the 
production of fiber board materials for insulating 
and lining service, a new branch of manufacture for 
the company. Waste from sugar cane, known as 
Bagassa, will be used for raw material. Plant will 
consist of several units and will be equipped for 
large capacity. Further expansion in this line is 
proposed by the company, with erection of additional 
plant units in the future. Present project will rep- 
resent an investment reported in excess of $200,000. 


Wurttemberg, Germany—The Swabian Cellu- 
lose and Staple Fibre Company, Ltd., Wurttemberg, 
recently organized, has plans maturing for construc- 
tion of a new mill in the vicinity of Wurttemberg, 
where large tract of land has been secured. Plant 
will consist of several one and multi-story units, to 
be given over to the manufacture of cellulose, using 
beechwood, available in large quantity in that area, 
as source of raw material. Project will include a 
power house, pumping station and other mechanical 
structures. It will be equipped for an initial output 
of about 20,000 tons per annum and is scheduled 
for completion before the end of 1938; erection will 
begin early in that year. At a later date, the com- 
pany will begin the construction of a mill for the 
production of staple fiber on neighboring site, to be 
equipped for a capacity of about 10,000 tons per an- 
num, and will operate in conjunction with the cellu- 
lose mill. Entire project 1s estimated to cost in ex- 


cess of $1,000,000. 


Obituary 


William P. Wagner 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ApPLetTon, Wis., November 15, 1937—William P. 
Wagner, president of the Northern Paper Mills, 
Gree:i Bay, Wis., for the past thirty years, died in 
his sleep of heart disease Friday night, November 12. 
Mr. Wagner was aged 78 years. He was the co- 
founder of the Northern Paper Mills in 1901. He 
served as vice-president until 1907 when he became 
president of the company. He built the Northern 
Paper Mills to one of the largest tissue mills in the 
world. He resigned as president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Green Bay six years ago to devote 
his full time to the duties of the presidency of the 
Northern Paper Mills. 


Samuel Whedon 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 15, 1937—Samuel 
Whedon, who was secretary of the Tuttle Press 
Company, Appleton, Wis., until his retirement about 
15 years ago, died last week at his home in Holly- 
wood, Calif., at the age of 77 years. He had been 
ill for about a year. He came to Appleton in 1902 
to associate himself with the company. He was 
prominent in local activities, especially in the Elks 
lodge. The survivors include the widow and two 
daughters, Mrs. Gustave J. Keller of Appleton, and 
Mrs. Edith Rice, Hollywood, Calif., and one son, 
Vyse, also of Hollywood. Burial took place at Hol- 
lywood. 


Newsprint Production Increases 


Production of newsprint ir. Canada during October 
1937 amounted to 314,594 tons and shipments to 
322,661 tons, according to News Print Service 
Bureau Production in the United States was 78,352 
tons and shipments 72,127 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian newsprint production of 
392,946 tons and shipments of 394,788 tons. During 
October 28,638 tons of newsprint were made in New- 
foundland, so that the total North American pro- 
duction for the month amounted to 421,584 tons, 
Total production in October 1936 was 412,849 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 440,181 tons more 
in the first ten months of 1937 than in the first ten 
months of 1936, which was an increase of sixteen 
and nine tenths per cent. The output in the United 
States was 23,527 tons or three and one tenths per 
cent more than in the first ten months of 1936, and 
in Newfoundland 27,292 tons or ten per cent more, 
making a total increase of 491,000 tons, or thirteen 
and five tenths per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end of October 
were reported at 81,317 tons at Canadian mills and 
27,692 tons at United States mills, making a com- 
bined total of 109,009 tons compared with 110,851 
tons on September 30, 1937. 


To Be Hamilton Agent 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Mont. Co., Pa., 
have appointed the Central Ohio Paper Company ot 
Cleveland, Ohio, as agent for Hamilton Bond, Ham- 
ilton Ledger and Hamilton Mimeopen Bond. 
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-with Orange Y 


Use Heller & Merz dyes and make sure of getting the lion’s share of satisfactory 
results from your dyeing operations. 


Orange Y is one of the most extensively used Acid colors. Its brilliant shade, ex- 
cellent solubility and economy make it suitable for all types of coloring—beater, 
calender, dipping and coating. 
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It is equally suitable for the production of high grade papers as well as the 
cheaper ground wood papers. It is extensiv ely used in the production of salmon, 
mandarin tans and browns in poster, cover, ‘boxboard, leatherboard, wrapping 


Heller & Merz 


DIVISION OF THE CALCO CHEMICAL CO., Inc. an \ 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e* e #e A DIVISION OF a AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


BOSTON — 35 Hartford St. © CHICAGO—146 W. Kinzie St. ° SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 40 Albert St. © PHILADELPHIA — 401 No. Broad St. 
FACTORIES: BOUND BROOK, N. J. AND NEWARK, N. J. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encranp Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Pa 
eye Friday of each month at the Nenotuck Hotel, Holyoke, 

ass. 

Detaware Vatiey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 


ton is. 
Katamazoo VaLiey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and 


aper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park-American 
otel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PERIL OF WAGE AND HOUR 
LEGISLATION 


“In its attempt to put a floor under wage rates, the 
Black-Connery Bill can succeed only in bringing down 
the ceiling of annual incomes and labor’s yearly pur- 
chasing power,” according to business economists 
Allen W. Rucker and N. W. Pickering in their latest 
study of the industrial situation. The study is pub- 
lished in booklet form by Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., under the title, “The 
Peril of Wage and Hour Legislation.” 

“Whatever the intention of its sponsors,” Messrs. 
Rucker and Pickering point out, “the Black-Conuaery 
Bill is the first step toward the levelling down of 
wage rate differentials and a return to tie equalized 
subsistence standards of medieval Europe . . . a road 
to ruin already being tramped by Europe's millions 
now under regimented economies. If the way is 
opened for Federal control of minimum wage rates 
it is opened for Federal control of all wage rates... 
and their ultimate levelling down by fiat here to- 
morrow as in Europe today.” 

It is both interesting and significant the authors 
assert to note that in 1933, the year in which Federal 
legislation succeeded in arbitrarily raising average 
hourly wage rates by well over 10 per cent, the per- 
centage share accorded labor actually shrank. And 
that in 1935, when that legislation was nullified by 


the Supreme Court, the percentage share actually in- 
creased. 

Most significant, however, is the fact that labor’s 
share of industrial income tends to be uniform and 
almost constant, regardless of what either industry, 
labor or government does. Natural forces, deeply em- 
bedded in the economic structure, cannot be changed 
by arbitrary legislation without courting disaster both 
to industry and its employees. 

Thus, in 1935, when labor’s percentage share was 
increased, the purchasing power of the average an- 
nual income diminished. This is ample reason to 
suspect that attempts to cut labor a bigger slice of the 
pie may always be accompanied by a shrinkage in 
the size of the pie. 

The suspicion is confirmed by the events of the 
summer and early fall of 1937, wherein arbitrary 
advances in inaustrial costs arising from wage agree- 
ments have served to unbalance price relationships 
and to restrict both marketable output and wage in- 
comes. The attempt to cut larger slices from the pie 
has caused the size of the pie to shrink. 

Viewed in its proper light as 2 work restriction, 
production restriction and market restriction meas- 
ure similar to the agricultural act, the Black-Connery 
Bill can serve only to intensify these evils. By clog- 
ging the markets, it must produce just what agricul- 
tural restriction has produced, an unmanageable sur- 
plus of labor comparable to the surplus of cotton and 
other commodities. And that outcome must call for 
huge relief appropriations to finance unmarketable 
labor just as the agricultural program now calls for 
huge appropriations to finance crops which cannot be 
marketed at an artificial price above world levels. 

A considered estimate shows that a 40 cent hourly 
minimum wage may well serve to increase the aver- 
age hourly wage rate in industry to 70 cents or more 
per hour. In such event, the limitation upon payrolls 
set by farm income would reduce the man-hcurs of 
work given by industry by some 800 million hours 
and result in the dis-employment of upwards of 600,- 
000 wage earners. The accompanying inflation of in- 
dustrial costs and prices would, of course, substan- 
tially curtail the marketability of output, the annual 
incomes of wage earners, and the purchasing power 
of both labor and farmers alike. 

The mis-use of the differential hourly wage rate 
the authors say is easily the greatest economic 
tragedy of modern times. That device, useful to so- 
ciety in rewarding individual merit and skill accord- 
ing to its relative worth, has never been and cannot 
be used to lift the total income of all labor. In every 
country and period in which that has been tried, the 
failure has been decisive. In the United States, the 
attempt in the Railroad and Coal Mining Industries, 
as well as others, served only to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of labor and to enforce a permanent, 
large-scale unemployment, even during the period 
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of prosperity, 1923 to 1929. Similar effects upon all 
industrial labor are visible from like attempts during 
1933 to 1937. 

The Black-Con:iery Bill like its predecessors, will, 
in the attempt to pv. a floor under wage rates, suc- 
ceed only in bringing down the ceiling of annual in- 
comes and labor’s yearly purchasing power. 

And in the restriction of work, production and 
the marketability of industrial goods, it can result 
only in a condition comparable to that which has 
followed the past ten years of crop restrictions and 
crop marketability. 

The real objective of the nation, the authors main- 
tain, is a progressively larger goods income, regard- 
less of the monetary price tag thereon. It is not a 
progressively larger dollar income, without regard 
for the accompanying shrinkage in goods and the 
standard of living of wage earners. Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy and Japan have all tried in recent years 
the expedient of increasing monetary incomes regard- 
less of goods incomes. And each in turn has been 
compelled by its people to discard price and wage in- 
flation and resort again to expanding production as 
the one road to plenty. 

The study is a new approach to the wage prob- 
lem in that it points out, perhaps for the first time, 
that there are four meanings to the term “wages” 
instead of merely one. The authors discuss the Black- 
Connery Bill in connection with the differential wage 
rate, the average annual dollar income, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar income and labor’s per- 
centage share of industrial income. Among the of- 
ficial statistics cited by the authors are tables showing 
that the nation-wide attempt in 1930 and 1931 to 
maintain wage rates did not succeed in maintaining 
annual income and that the N.R.A. program, while 
raising wage rates, resultea in a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of average annual incomes because 
of the resulting higher prices. Significantly, none of 
these moves succeeded in increasing factory labor’s 
share of industrial income. 


Cost Finding Committee Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 15, 1937—A well at- 
tended luncheon meeting of the Cost Finding Com- 
mittee of wrapping paper merchants of Boston and 
vicinity was held Friday at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, with Harry J. Dowd presiding. Cur- 
rent market conditions were thoroughly discussed. 
Satisfaction was expressed over the firmness gen- 
erally prevailing in cost prices of commodities dealt 
in. Merchants as a whole seem to be in a favorable 
position in regard to kraft stocks. Some new buy- 
ing is in evidence. 

These fortnightly meetings are open to any mem- 
bers of the wrapping paper trade and offer a valu- 
able means of exchanging views on current market 
conditions. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Months 4 1936 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


838.0% 
85.9% 
81.3% 
85.2% 80.2% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1937 emma as WEEKS, 
1 


*October October 
*October October 
*October October 
*October 
*October 


~AaTtss 
Mwavowoiow enone 
arargWarazar 


Year Average .... 
Year to Date 
First 44 weeks.... 


October 
October 
November 7 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 


NUMBER OF MILLS REPORTING, CURRENT WEEKS 
Oct. 2 Oct. 9 Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 

Radio Limits 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
0% to 94 113 101 93 97 
51% to 100% 221 199 210 205 152 

Total Mills Reporting.. 315 315 312 311 298 249 

* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 

(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with 
ratings reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based 
on “Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


Months 1937 1936 1935 1934 Months 1937 
Jan. ...80%(e) 61% 61% July ...67%(e) 69% 59% 
Feb.. ..86%(e) 67% 67% August .74%(e) 75% 65% 
March .87%(e) 68% 67% Sept. ..70%(e) 76% 69% 
April ..89%(e) 70% 61% Oct. ... — 82% 76% 
May ...86%(e) 68% 61% Nov. ..— 79% 70% 
June ...75%(e) 68% 65% Dec. ... — 74% 60% 
Week ending Oct. 2, 1937—71% Week ending Oct. 23, 1937—64% 
Week ending Oct. 9, 1937—67% Week ending Oct. 30, 1937—62% 
Week ending Oct. 16, 1937—68% Week ending Nov. 6, 1937—56% 


1936 1935 1934 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


Prospects Bright on Coast 


Ward R. Howard, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Howard Paper Company and its allied 
companies, the Maxwell Paper Company, of Frank- 
lin, Ohio, the Aetna Paper Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Dayton Envelope Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
is on an extended trip to the northwest and the west 
Coast, contacting distributors for the Howard allied 
Mills. Mr. Howard reports prospects for the future 
very bright on the Coast and the sales of paper and 
envelopes as holding up satisfactorily. 


T. S. Nichols Made Vice President 


Thomas S. Nichols became a vice president of 
Prior Chemical Corporation, New York, on Novem- 
ber 15. Mr. Nichols is a native of Cambridge, Md., 
and his chemical career started in 1926 in the op- 
erating department of DuPont’s Lithopone, Dry Col- 
or and Pigment Division at Newark, N. J. Since 
1928 he has held responsible sales positions with the 
DuPont Company at Philadelphia and New York. 
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SALES GO UP ...WITH HIGHER DOLLAR VALUES 


CYANAMID RESEARCH PRODUCES MORE EFFICIENT 


WAX SIZES 


Cyanamid has spent much labor and 
research in the development of finer 
wax sizes for the paper industry. 
Among the most important of these 
is SC ALWAX SIZE, a product that 
is not only more efficient but better 
in color and easier to handle than 
former sizes. 


All Cyanamid sizes, of which there 


is a complete line, are made with spec- 
ial care and under complete chemical 
control to assure the utmost in quality 
and uniformity. 

You are invited to take advantage of 
Cyanamid’s efficient technical coopera- 
tion in keeping your quality up and 
your cost down. Our representatives 


will be glad to discuss your problems. 


American Cyanamid « Chemical Corporation 


EQOCEREBFBLL SBR 


$0 ret a2 2 « NE W YorRm K, N. Y. 
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Edited by Ronald G. Macdonald, Secretary 


Review Of The Paper Industry Literature 


Abstracts Compiled By the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Cou- 
ture, John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman. 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from 


the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 


for 10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Adhesives 


Importance of Adhesives in Practical Package 
Manufacture. Frank K. Greenwald. Shears 55, 
No. 531:55-56 (March, 1937).—The choice of a 
proper adhesive is not only important for maintaining 
the schedules of output but also for insuring the 
effectiveness oi the package after it is sent into the 
field. Simple rules are given for obtaining perfect 
results, such as care of materials, correct storing, up- 
keep of machinery, and selection of weight and type 
of paper suitable for the surface to which it is to be 
applied. Special reference is made to problems 
offered by lacquered paper, foil paper, and trans- 
parent tissues. A humidifier and desiccator are sug- 
gested for duplicating either tropical or very dry 
climate conditions; by subjecting a package to these 
simple tests it can be quickly determined how it will 
stand up under adverse climatic conditions.—C.J.W. 

Paste Making Equipment and Procedure in 
Stein-Hall Starch Adhesive Method. Shears 55, 
No. 530: 69-70 (Feb., 1937). A brief description of 
the paste making and feeding equipment used in the 
Stein-Hall starch adhesive method is given. It is 
advisable to treat each installation as an individual 
case. The best method of supplying the adhesive to 
the machines has been found to be a continuously 
circulating system which overflows through the paste 
boxes of the machines.—C.J.W. 


Mechanical Process 


Efficiency of the Defibering Process and Soviet 
Grinder Stones. M. I. Koifman. Bumazhnaya 
Prom. 15, No. 7-8: 85-91 (July-Aug., 1936); C. A. 
31: 2421.—The results of factory experience show 
that Soviet quartz-cement stones are more durable 
and gives a better grade of groundwood pulp at a 
greater efficiency and a reduction of about 15% of 
energy consumption as compared with foreign stones. 
Further improvements in the construction and use of 
stones are suggested.—C.]J.W. 

Quality of Soviet Grinder Stones. A. P. Ben- 
dryshev and A. D. Shapiro. Bumazhnaya Prom. 15, 
No. 10:26-32 (Oct., 1936); C. A. 31:2421.—The 


five-year development of the manufacture of quartz- 
cement stones in the U. S. S. R. is reviewed. The 
excellent performance of the late models is con- 
firmed. Substitution of carborundum and emery for 
quartz sand, requiring further study, for the produc- 
tion of brown groundwood gave good results.—C.J.W. 

Increased Defibering (mechanical pulp) Output 
for High-speed Paper Machines. V. A. Sakharov. 
Bumazhnaya Prom, 15, No. 6: 20-34; No. 7-8: 63- 
76 (June-Aug., 1936) ; C. A. 31: 2421—A compre- 
hensive discussion of all important phases of defiber- 
ing wood for high-speed newsprint is based on lab- 
oratory and factory experiments and literature. It 
deals with the problems of producing high-grade 
mechanical pulp at an increased rate of defibering 


and decreased cost.—C.J.W. 


Use of Alkali in the Production of Mechanical 
Wood Pulp. A. I. Samyshkina. Bumazhnaya 
Prom. 15, No. 10: 72-74 (Oct., 1936); C. A. 31: 
2421.—The use of 0.0015 per cent of sodium hydrox- 
ide in the circulating water reduced the energy con- 
sumption by about 100 kw. hours per ton of mechan- 
ical pulp, increased slightly the productivity of the 
equipment and improved considerably the tensile 
strength of the paper.—C.J.W. 


Ground Wood from Pine Wood. M. Martynoff 
and J. D. Weiss. Zellstoff u. Papier 17, No. 3: 
102-03 (March, 1937). At the Kondopoga paper 
mills a process was used for making ground wood 
from pine wood, the results of the test are tabulated. 
The process consists essentially of treating the wood 
with 1 to 2 per cent soda at a temperature of 80° C, 
thus putting the rosin in solution. From the quality 
viewpoint; the ground wood prepared from treated 
pine wood is in many respects inferior to that pre- 
pared from spruce wood.—J.F.O. 


Groundwood Studies. III. An Investigation of 
Process Variables Using a Miniature Pulp Grinder. 
J. Edwards, G. D. O. Jones, G. J. C. Potter and H. 
Wyatt Johnston. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 38: 121- 
132 (1937).—Investigations were carried out on a 
2x12 in. miniature one-pocket grinder with swing- 
ing pocket loaded by deadweight and reading direct 
friction drag. Speed, temperature and consistency 
produced little effect on unit energy consumption and 
pulp properties. Pressure decreased burst ratio and 
unit energy consumption and increased freeness and 
fiber length. P:oduction was proportionate to speed 
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and increased more rapidly with respect to pressure. 
Thermal balances for the grinding process showed 
that practically all the energy expended in grinding is 
converted into sensible heat. It is possible that a 
combination of dull stone faces with high pressures 
leads to higher freenesses for given burst ratios and 
to lower unit energy consumption for a pulp of defi- 
nite properties.—A.P.-C, 

The History of the Pulpwood Grinder. 
Waterous. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 38: 
(1937).—A.P.-C. 

The Grinding of Jack Pine for News Print Man- 
ufacture. H. A. Paterson. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 


D. M. 
116-120 


38: 146-147 (1937).—A brief description of practices 
that have proved successful in the commercial grind- 
ing of jack pine for news print—A.P.-C. 


Alkaline Processes 


Concerning the Chlorination of Plant Sub- 
stances. ©. A. Muller and F. Stalder. Papier- 
Fab. 35, No. 1: 8-14 (Jan. 8, 1937). The action of 
chlorine gas on plant fibers, especially spruce, beech, 
straw and flax are studied quantitatively and quali- 
tatively with special attention to the consumption of 
chlorine gas. Detailed description of the experi- 
mental procedure together with tables and many ref- 
erences to the literature —J.F.O. 

Pulp Manufacture. Raymond F. Remler assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. U. S. pat. 2,068,- 
1515 (Jan. 19, 1937).—Straw and other non-resinous 
materials are cooked with an alkaline liquor contain- 
ing a small amount of turpentine —A..-C. 

Producing Fibrous Cellulose from Plant Stalks. 
George A. Lowry and Jim R. Grant. U. S. pat. 
2,064,929 (Dec. 22, 1936).—Flax straw is subjected 
to a mechanical scutching which removes about 70 to 
75% of non-fibrous material. The two thus obtained 
are rapidly digested with water at or near the boiling- 
point and then cooked for about 3 hrs. at 320° to 
360° F. with a 10% caustic soda solution.—A.P.-C. 

Digestion of Fibrous or Cellular Material. De 
la Roza Corp. Brit. pat. 457,524 (May 27, 1935). 
Cellulosic material is compacted so as to remove the 
contained air, the removal being assisted by pre- 
impregnation with a liquid such as milk of lime, or 
by forcing a liquid therethrough while compacting. 
It is then digested in absence of oxygen with hot 
liquor under pressure and the volatile products are 
continuously removed. An apparatus is claimed.— 
A.P.-C. 

Treatment of Vegetable Fibrous Material for 
Production or Cellulose Fiber or Pulp. F. R. 
Chesley, Jr. Brit. pat. 457,171 (June 3, 1937).—In 
the production of alpha-pulp, coniferous woods or 
grasses, after reducing in size by chipping, etc., are 
boiled in aqueous solutions containing about 719 Ib. 
of of trisodium phosphate, 62.5 lb. of soda ash, and 
either 7.8 Ib. of aluminum sulphate or 23.3 oz. of 
finely-divided metallic aluminum per 10,000 Ib. of 
water. The pulp is washed and the process may be 
repeated for a shorter time, followed, if necessary, 
by treatment with a wax solvent and (or) a bleaching 
agent.—A.P.-C 

Practical Aspects of Recent Kraft Mill Develop- 
ments. D. G. Moon. Paper Trade J. 104, No. 8: 
rae (Feb. 25, 1937).—A general discussion. — 
A.P.-C. 


Digesting Method and Apparatus. Joaquin Julio 
de la Roza, Sr., assignor to de la Roza Corp. U. S. 
pat. 2,072,086 (March 2, 1937).—In order to pre- 
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vent “blow-back” of the contents of a continuous 
digester, the invention provides a shut off means be- 
tween the charging hopper and the digesting zone, 
together with means for constantly testing the density 
or compactness of the advancing closure plug of 
charging material, the construction being such that 
when the density falls below a predetermined point 
the closure means is automatically operated. The 
arrangement operates to open the closure means when 
the density again reaches a predetermined point.— 
A.P.-C. 

Production of Pulp. Francis H. Snyder, assignor 
to Snyder Maclaren Processes, Inc. U. S. pat. 
2,072,487 (March 2, 1937).—Cellulosic material is 
boiled in a conventional pulp cooking liquor in which 
is dissolved a minor porportion of a “non-carboxylic 
organic detergent” of the formula M.X.R, in which 
M is hydrogen or an alkali-forming metal, X is an 
acid radical to which may be linked both an alkyl 
group and hydrogen or an alkali-forming metal, and 
R is an alkyl group. The function of this “deter- 
gent” is to increase very considerably the penetration 
of the cooking chemicals into the fibrous material 
under treatment.—A.P.-C. 


Black Liquors 


Dry Distillation and Pressure Heating of Black 
Liquor. Hilding Bergstroem, K. N. Cederquist and 
K. G. Trobeck. Evensk Pappers-Tidn. 40, No. 3: 
52-54 (Feb. 15, 1937).—The formation of volatile 
liquid products which were obtained by dry distilla- 
tion of black liquor from the sulfite process in the 
presence of calcium oxide, calcium formate, and cal- 
cium carbonate has been studied. By dry distillation 
of black liquor with calcium oxide, 15 per cent of the 
organic matter was converted into oil and water- 
soluble products. A dry distillation combined with 
previcus pressure heating with lime increased the 
yield to almost 30 per cent. The pressure heating 
yielded 10.2 per cent, and the following dry distilla- 
tion 18.1 per cent.—C.J.W. 

Dependence of the Heat Requirement of an 
Evaporator Plant upon the Initial and Final Con- 
centration of the Black Liquor. Finnish Paper 
and Timber J. 18, No. 18: 876, 878, 904-906 (Sept. 
30, 1936).—The heat requirement of multiple stage 
evaporators is usually calculated from the mean value 
of the steam or heat requirement per ton of evap- 
orated water as referred to the number of evaporat- 
ing units. The authors do not consider this pro- 
cedure suitable for obtaining the correct fundamentals 
on which to base the calculation for additional costs 
arising from evaporating to a higher consistency or 
starting at a lower initial temperature. They show 
by calculations how conditions, especially the heat 
requirement, are affected when the initial or final con- 
centration is changed. The heat requirement is not 
in proportion to the quantity of water evaporated.— 
C.J.W. 

Recovery of Waste Products at the Lobov 
Solombal’sk Sulphate Pulp Mill. G. S. Kovalevich. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 15, No. 10: 20-26 (Oct., 1936) ; 
C. A. 31: 2422.—Discussion of the methods of re- 
covery of waste products is begun with a description, 
with mathematical treatment, of the installation and 
performance of the Scott (English) vacuum evap- 
orators for recovery of sulphate black liquor.— 
C.J.W. 

Black Liquor Recovery. Philippe Plancquaert. 
Fr, pat. 801,853.—Black liquor is discharged into a 
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vessel containing a magnesium phenolate (preferably 
cresolate). When the reaction is completed, the pre- 
cipitated complex magnesium salts are separated, and 
the solution is treated with magnesia to liberate 
caustic soda and regenerate the magnesium phenolate. 

-A.P.-C. 

Removing Fluorides from Water. Ralph H. 
McKee and William S. Johnston. U. S. pat. 2,072,- 
376 (March 2, 1937).—-Water contaminated with 
fluorides is acidified and brought into contact with 
activated black ash residue from the recovery of black 
liquor, activation consisting essentially in treatment 
with a 0.1 per cent hydrochloric acid solution. A 
carbon made by heating organic materials with alkali 
and allowing the acidified water itself to activate the 
carbon also gives satisfactory results.—A.P.-C. 


Manufacture and Refinement of Chemical Pulps 
and Regeneration of the Spent Chemical Liquors. 
Hugh K. Moore, assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 
2,072,177 (March 2, 1937).—In the recovery of sul- 
phate black liquors causticization of the solution is 
performed as heretofore with lime insofar as pos- 
sible, and is completed by the use of barium sulphide 
and (or) barium hydroxide; the barium sulphate and 
(or) barium carbonate precipitate is separated and 
recovered by reducing in a kiln in presence of finely 
divided carbon or carbonaceous material. According 
to another phase of the invention the make-up sodium 
sulphate, instead of being added to the concentrated 
spent liquor before smelting, is converted into sodium 
sulphide by metathetical reaction with barium sul- 
phide, and is then added to the lime-causticized solu- 
tion of the smelted compounds to produce a cooking 
liquor of desired composition. Where the production 
of kraft pulp is carried on simultaneously with pulp- 
purifying operations wherein alkaline liquors of the 
same general composition as kraft cooking liquors 
are used, the dilute spent refining liquor is substan- 
tially completely rid of its organic matter by adding 
thereto the ground reaction products obtained in the 
recovery of the barium sulphate and (or) carbonate, 
in the form of a concentrated slurry containing 
barium sulphide and (or) hydroxide in amount 
greatly in excess of that theoretically necessary to 
convert the inactive chemicals present in the spent 
refining liquor.—A.P.-C. 


Treatment of Black Liquor. George H. Tomlin- 
son. U. S. pat. 2,070,632 (Feb. 16, 1937).—Con- 
centrated black liquor is introduced in the upper 
region of a vertical stack furnace as a coarse spray 
directed against one of the furnace walls, the condi- 
tions being regulated so that substantially all the 
water is evaporated before the particles reach the 
wall towards which they are projected. The sub- 
stantially dry particles adhere to it and build up into 
a plastic spongy cake which falls in lumps to the 
bottom where combustion proceeds with great rapid- 
ity —A.P.-C. 


Sulphite Process 


The Ion Concentrations in Strong Sulphite 
Pulps. III. Carl Du Rietz. Svensk Kem. Tid. 49, 
No. 2: 52-65 (Feb., 1937).—Du Rietz discusses the 
theory, the method, and the practical application of 
the determination of the ion concentrations in strong 
sulphite pulp.—C.J.W. 

The Dissolution of Lignosulphonic Acid in Sul- 
phite Pulp by Means of Methanol. Carl Kullgren. 


Svensk Kem. Tid. 49, No. 2: 65-75 (Feb., 1937).— 
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The dissolving out of the solid lignosulphonic acid 
from a hard sulfite pulp by means of methanol with 
and without hydrochloric acid is investigated. The 
results show that the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the solid lignosulphonic acid is sufficient to bring 
about a dissolving of the lignin. The dissolution of 
the acid is accompanied by an increase of the meth- 
oxyl content. This increase is caused by an alco- 
holysis.—C.J.W. 

The Dissolution of Lignosulphonic Acid in the 
Sulphite Cooking Process. Erik Hagglund and 
G6éte Sav6. Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 40, No. 2: 23-27 
(Jan. 31, 1937).—In order to answer the question as 
to whether the dissolution of the solid lignosulphonic 
acid is a hydrolytic process, a series of experiments 
were carried out to study the ratio of dissolution. 
These results show that the hydrogen ions, which 
are effective within the solid phase, are important 
for the dissolution process, thus indicating that this 
process is due to a hydrolysis catalytically effected by 
hydrogen ions. From the constancy of ihe reaction 
constants of this process it is concluded that the lig- 
nosulphonic acid residues are of uniform molecular 
size. It is also probable that these lignosulphonic 
acids are not polyvalent compounds but monobasic 
sulphonic acids of low molecular weight. In the 
solid phase and in solution lignosulphonic acid shows 
a strong tendency to condense with the formation of 
larger complexes.—C.J.W. 

Adaptation of the Sulphite Cooking Process to 
the Intensive Operation of the Forests. Leif Gro- 
gaard. Papier-Fabr. 35, No. 3: 17-22 (Jan. 15, 
1937).—In order for the logs to have few knots, it is 
necessary that the trees are allowed to grow fairly 
close to each other. The yield of the same quality of 
pulp is considerably less from fast growing trees than 
from slow growing. The question of barking by 
hand in the forests or by machinery at the mill is dis- 
cussed at full, and also wet versus dry chips in its 
effect on the cooking process and the finished quality. 
—J.F.O. 

Process of Digesting Sulphite Pulp. Sjune 
Svensson. U. S. pat. 2,073,776 (March 2, 1937).— 
In the circulation system of Svensson’s U. S. pat. 
1,981,759, of Nov. 20, 1934, the injector does not 
operate completely effectively until the digesting 
liquid has reached a temperature of about 70° to 80° 
C. This is overcome by supplying steam at or near 
the bottom of the circulation pipe in the early stages 
of digestion, so that the liquor reaches the jet at a 
temperature of 70° to 80° C.—A.P.-C. 

Treatment of Cellulosic Materials. Henry Drey- 
fus. U. S. pat. 2,069,943 (Feb. 9, 1937).—Pulp 
suitable for the production of cellulose acetate is ob- 
tained by cooking wood successively with a caustic 
alkali solution of 1 per cent to 5 per cent concentra- 
tion, and with an acid solution of sulphur dioxide, 
both treatments being carried out under pressure at 
a temperature of 100° to 180° C—A.P.-C. 

A Simplified Method for the Analysis of Bisul- 
phite Cooking Liquor. Donald T. Jackson and 
John L. Parsons. Paper Trade J. 104, No. 8: 122, 
124 (Feb. 25, 1937).—Pipette 5 cc. of the liquor into 
a 250 cc. erlenmeyer flask containing 10 cc. distilled 
water, 5 cc. of starch-iodide solution and 4 drops of 
methy red indicator; titrate with 0.3125 x normal 
sodium chlorite to the appearance of a persistent blue 
color, cc. X 0.2 = g. total sulphur dioxide per 100 cc. 
Discharge the blue color with 1 drop of 2.5 per cent 
sodium thiosulphate solution (not necessary if organic 
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substances are present) and titrate with 0.3125 xX 
normal sodium hydroxide solution to the methyl red 
end point (red to yellow), cc X 0.2 = g. free sulphur 
dioxide per 100 cc. The results are in excellent agree- 
ment with those of the iodate method (Palmrose 
Paper Trade J. 100, No. 3: 38-39 (Jan. 17, 1935) ). 
—A.P.-C. 

Studies in the System Calcium Oxide-Sulphur 
Dioxide-Water. III. Precipitation Temperatures. 
P. E. Gishler and O. Maass. Can. J. Research 13B: 
370-379 (1935).—A technic is described for measur- 
ing the precipitation temperatures of the system cal- 
cium oxide-sulphur dioxide-water, and the results 
over a considerable concentration range are tabulated. 
It is shown that the presence of colloidal matter 
brings about a condition of supersaturation. The 
hydrogen ion and bisulphite ion concentrations for 
the solutions at the precipitation temperature are cal- 
cu. ied. It is suggested that the hydrogen-ion con- 


centration plays an important role in precipitation, 
and the copious nature of the precipitation with rising 
temperature above the precipitation temperature is 
explained. A table containing bisulphite ion concen- 
trations over a large range of calcium oxide and sul- 
phur dioxide concentrations, and over the tempera- 
ture range 50° to 90° C. is given. It is pointed out 
that the system calcium oxide-sulphur dioxide-water 
acts as a buffer solution so far as bisulphite ions are 
concerned.—A.P.-C. 


A Possibility in the Sulphite Pulping of Jack 
Pine. O.Brauns. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 38: 148- 
149 (1937).—The difficulties encountered in sul- 
phite processing of jack pine are pointed out and 
briefly discussed.—A.P.-C. 


The de la Roza Continuous Digester. Anon. 
Paper Industry 18: 946-947 (Feb., 1937).—A brief 
description of the machine.—-A.P.-C. 


Delaware TAPPI Discusses Greaseproofing 


About eighty members attended the meeting of 
the Delaware Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry held at the 
Engineers Club, Philadelphia, on Friday, November 
12, 1937. James d’A. Clark of the Scott Paper 
Company presided as chairman. The program con- 
sisted of a symposium on greaseproof papers. 

C. W. Hoffman of the Riegel Paper Corporation 
outlined the history of greaseproof papers and de- 
scribed the tests at present used in evaluating grease- 
proof papers. 

C. M. Connor of the Valley Forge Laboratories 
discussed the blister test, the sand and turpentine 
test and the recently developed Cobb test. 

Miss R. M. Cobb of the Lowe Paper Company ex- 
hibited the method of using the test developed by her 
and showed samples of paper so tested. 

W. H. Hirschell of the Bureau of Standards ex- 
hibited an apparatus developed by himself in which 
the loss of oil or grease was measured instead of 
the gain in moisture. 

Following these presentations there was an en- 
thusiastic discussion of the subject. 

Among those present were the following: Charles 
McDowell, McDowell Paper Mills, Manayunk, Pa. ; 
W. E. Brow, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk; M. C. Maxwell, McDowell Paper Mills, 
Manayunk; H. F. Hoffmann, General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, Pa.; T. W. Toovey, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; G. Van Calster, Mazer Paper Mills, Lans- 
downe, Pa.; R. T. Mashburn, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; V. Jacobsen, National 
Aniline and Chemical Company, Philadelphia; C. W. 
Rivise, Caesar & Rivise, Philadelphia; G. H. Det- 
wiler, Heller & Merz, Philadelphia; A. E. Waugh, 
U. S. Rubber Company, Philadelphia; H. J. Farra, 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del.; A. 
S. Hall, Thwing-Albert Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; G. F. Hom, Messinger Bearings, Inc., 
Philadelphia ; L. F, Derr, Goulds Pumps Inc., Phil- 
adelphia; E. J. Albert, Thwing-Albert Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia; John Roslund, Moore & 
White Company, Philadelphia; R. T. Bingham, 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, New York, N. Y.; 
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J. C. Shaw, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk; M. L. Little, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; R. H. Underdown, New 
York Color and Chemical Company, Philadelphia; 
B> R. Havens, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk ; - < Speel, Atlas Powder Company, 

Wilmington, Del.; H. A. Shnable, Mazar Paper Mills, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; J. M. Chesnutt, McDowell Paper 
Mills, Philadelphia; S. D. Reynolds, Container Cor- 
poration of America, Manayunk; R. W. Shaffer, 
MacAndrews & Forbes Company, Camden, N. J.; 
E. J. Wendt, Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton; J. H. Hazelwood, Philadelphia; F. W. Varden, 
Barber Company, Philadelphia; J. H. Fritz, Nation- 
al Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J.; J. C. 
Dieffenderfer, Hercules Powder Company, Easton, 
Pa.; E. E. Helm, Reliance Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; E. H. Koontz, same 
company; D. M. Charles, same company; C. M. 
Dann, Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation, New- 
port, Del.; R. W. Ball, same company; W. C. Jay, 
Samitary Products Corporation, Philadelphia; A. R. 
Boyd, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; J. d’A. 
Clark, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; D. B. 
‘Hopkins, Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, N. J.; 
Ralph Mair, Krebs Pigment and Color Corporation, 
Newport, Del.; W. P. Ginn, Container Corp. of 
America, Manayunk; A. McInnes Jr., Pusey & 
Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del. ; J. R. Atwater, 
Dill & Collins Inc., Philadelphia: F. W. Brainerd, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; Henry Childers, 
Thomas M. Royal & Co., Philadelphia; W. D. Har- 
rison, Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford, N. J.; 

A. L. M. Bixler, Riegel Paper Corporation, Riegels- 
ville, N. J.; C. M. Connor, Valley Forge Labs., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; W. J. Higbie, Hercules Powder Co., 

Wilmington, Del. : W. H. Hirschel, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; C. W. Hoffman, 
Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford, N. J.; Miss R. 
M. Cobb, Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, N. J.; 
F. J. McAndrews, McDowell Papers Mills, Mana- 
yunk; P. F. Wehmer, Electrical Testing Laborator- 
ies, New York, N. Y.; R. W. K. Ulm, Container 
Corporation of ‘America, Manayunk; H. M. Spurlin, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; G. 
L. Schwartz, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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Grinding of Loblolly Pine. Relation of Wood 
Properties and Grinding Conditions to 
Pulp and Paper Quality” 


By E. R. Schafer', J. C. Pew?, and C. E. Curran*® 


Abstract 


In the production of mechanical pulp for news- 
print from loblolly pine, wood having a relatively 
wide range of properties can be used, but the range 
of grinding conditions is closely limited. For news- 

int purposes the wood should have a growth rate 
of less than 10 rings per inch and an age of less than 
35 years. Green wood yielded better pulp than sea- 
soned wood. Knotty wood required more power 
than clear wood to produce an equivalent product. 
Blue-stained wood can be used to a limited extent 
withoui much detriment to color. Compression wood 
lowered the strength and color of the pulp in pro- 
portion to the amount present. t 
young, fast-growth pine had no deleterious effect on 
color or in causing pitch trouble. In the older, 
slower growing pine, the presence of heartwood 
caused an increase in strength as compared with the 
same type of wood without heartwood, but pitch 
troubles were in evidence and color was poorer wheth- 
er heartwood was present or not. 

As with other species, the pressure of grinding 
pine must be adjusted to the sharpness of the stone 
surface. A dull stone surface, that is, one with well 
worn grits and rounded edges on the grooves, seems 
the most suitable for the grinding of pine. High 
temperatures were found to have an advantage in 
increasing the fiber length and strength of the pulp, 
increasing production, and in lowering power con- 
sumption per ton of product, provided the high tem- 
perature was attained, not by decreasing the quan- 
tity of shower water, but by increasing its tempera- 
ture so that a normal consistency of 4 to 5 per cent 
was maintained. ; 

The experiments confirm the feasability of making 
satisfactory ground wood from southern pine if the 
wood is properly selected and grinding conditions 
carefully controlled. The experiments have reached 
a stage where further development would be best 
made by pilot plant operation. 


Introduction 


The southern pines have been used in the making 
of groundwood pulp for container board but have 
never been used for the commercial production of a 
newsprint grade of groundwood, although much ex- 
perimenting has been done. The reason for this up 


ee 
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Heartwood in the 


to now has been largely due to the lack of a need for 
the developing of a new raw material for this grade 
of pulp and also to conflicting reports as to the suit- 
ability of the southern pines for the intended pur- 
pose. The increasing dependence of the United 
States upon foreign countries to supply its needs 
for products containing groundwood pulp coupled 
with the growing interest in the desirability of di- 
versifying the products of the pulp industry in the 
southern states, has prompted a «iudy py the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the grinsing of loblolly pine 
for a grade of pulp suitable for use in the manufac- 
ture of newsprint paper. This work has been done 
concirrently with similar studies by the acid and 
alkaline processes. 


Previous Work 


There is a limited literature on the grinding of 
pine in both Europe and America but very little of 
a technical nature has been published on the south- 
ern pines. The most recently reported experiments 
are the work of McNaughton and Allen (1), Ander- 
son (2), Wynne-Roberts (3), and Walker (4). The 
Forest Products Laboratory has studied the grinding 
of various species of both northern (5) and southern 
pine (6) as well as Insignis pine from New Zealand 
(7). The importance of growth conditions on the 
pulping quality of southern pine has been emphasized 
by Curran (8). 


Scope of the Problem 


The objective of the present work was to deter- 
mine the influence of the various characteristics of 
loblolly pine on the properties of the grounded pulp, 
and, further, to determine the most suitable grinding 
conditions for producing a newsprint grade of pulp. 
In general, the characteristics of loblolly pine are 
similar to those of all southern pines. The variables 
studied were: 

a) The effect of wood properties, 

1) The percentage volume of heartwood, 
(2) The percentage volume of springwood, 
The rate of growth, 
Knots, 
Seasoning, 
Blue stain, 
(7) Compression wood. 

b) The effect of grinding conditions, 

(1) Pressure of wood against the stone, 
(2) Temperature of grinding, 

(3) Consistence of ‘pulp. 

(4) Stone surface. 


The Wood Used and Its Preparation 
The loblolly pine used in these experiments was 
selected by a laboratory representative from sites 
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near Sumpter, S. C., and Bogalusa, La., and from 
Washington Parish, La., and Walthall County, Mis- 
sissippi. The wood was shipped immediately after 
cutting and the experimental work started shortly 
after its receipt at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Logs between 5 and 6 inches in diameter were se- 
lected for the study of the wood variables, such as 
heartwood content, rate of growth, and the like. The 
logs were barked by hand and sawed into bolts 9 
inches in length. As many bolts were taken from 
each log as there were grinder runs to be made in a 
given series. Ordinarily the wood for one grinder 
run consisted of 10 bolts, one bolt being taken from 
each log in the lot. In some of the experiments the 
bolts were squared so that the pressure of the wood 
on the stone would be uniform. Care was taxen 
to avoid including large knots or irregularities and 
also to discard a considerable portion of the dryer 
ends of the log. Thus each run in a series was made 
with practically identical wood. Each bolt of wood 
was weighed and the bolts comprising a grinder run 
were stored in a closed container at a temperature of 
38 deg. F., thereby maintaining the known moisture 
content until needed. 


TABLE I.—EFFECT OF WOOD PROPERTIES ON THE GRINDING OF LOBLOLLY PINE 


Equipment and Experimental Procedure 


A small two-pocket grinder carrying a pulp stone 
26 inches in diameter by 11-inch face and equipped 
with various temperature and power measuring in- 
struments was used in these experiments (9). An 
artificial stone composed of aloxite abrasive, grit 
406, grade K, bond 30 was used in the grinder. This 
is a relatively course grit stone with a bond of med- 
ium harshness. The general procedure in making a 
grinder run, collecting the pulp, sampling, and test- 
ing was essentially as previously reported (9). 

Since it was desired in a large part of the work to 
maintain a constant stone surface from series to 
series, grinder runs were made periodically through- 
out the course of the experiments under a given set 
of conditions and with duplicate wood in order to 
determine whether an appreciable change in stone 
surface was occurring. The results indicate that only 
slight differences can be attributed to stone wear. 
The effect of varying the stone surface was studded 
in a separate series and will be discussed later. 


Results and Discussion of Experiments 
The general properties of groundwood pulp from 


Grinding conditions 





Average properties of the wood ? Yield -“- 
iat 100 pounds 
Volume of Temperature dry wood 
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5 c oO <= Nn meme Qa As2 < NS Ou © o oO a an Os 
Series 1.—Effect of heartwood 
123 2 Heartwood Dac ceases 0 58.7 9.2 51.0 30.1 29.0 120.5 27 80 150 5.3 87.1 0.4 1.05 
126 2 Containing heartwood... 2.3 ss sea bee one ows 122.0 27 80 150 5.4 91.6 6 1.02 
125 2 Containing heartwood... 4.5 oe ‘ks odind 121.5 27 80 150 5.7 89.4 6 1,05 
124 2 Containing heartwood... 9.1 nas ee si aie one 121.0 27 80 150 5.1 88.4 2 96 
149 3 Containing heartwood... 52.1 (10) (10) 78.0 26.3 (10) 138.6 26 80 150 4.6 84.4 6 59 
Series 2.—Effect of Springwood 
127 4 Low springwood........ a 54.8 5.5 47.7 29.4 15.7 122.5 28 80 150 5.2 89.4 4 98 
129 4 Low springwood........ . —e con says nee cae 123.5 21 80 150 4.5 88.5 4 65 
131 “ Low springwood........ oes eo a aes eee es 124.7 14 80 150 3.5 91.0 of 33 
147 6 Low springwood........ 3 56.4 4.9 48.4 30.8 16.0 137.4 21 80 150 4.5 90.0 o2 .62 
128 5 Medium springwood..... a 67.9 5.0 42.5 25.3 13.5 123.0 28 89 150 5.3 93.0 4 .89 
130 5 Medium springwood..... ; ee cae i. ai - 124.1 21 80 150 4.2 89.0 - .58 
132 5 Medium springwood..... asi ais one wie oes 26 126.0 13 80 150 3.2 90.4 4 .30 
148 7 High springwood....... 0 78.5 3.7 37.0 23.6 13.0 138.1 21 80 150 4.5 90.0 2 .70 
175 8 High springwood....... 0 83.5 2.1 36.3 23.4 6.3 157.3 21 80 150 3.6 87.8 ao .60 
Series 3.—Effect of rate of growth 
T i a 15 604 10.0 49.0 296 27.0 127.2 28 +80 150 5.2 91,5 6 86 
135 9 ge Sere eee eee — eee eee eee 128.2 21 80 150 4.4 93.2 60 
137 9 Slow rate.......... see wee cee one oie pee eee 129.5 13 80 150 3.4 93.0 ma .30 
134 10 Medium rate........... 6 61.5 4.8 44.9 27.8 13.0 127.6 28 80 150 4.7 90.6 od a 
136 610 Medium rate........... . oe nice ok san ee0 128.8 21 80 150 4.3 89.9 3 56 
138 10 Medium rate..........- ee ae ~~ boas ne ban 130.9 13 80 150 3.3 95.2 4 32 
175 § PU HD she nkessnsense 0 83.5 2.1 36.3 23.4 6.3 157.3 21 80 150 3.6 87.8 a .60 
Series 4.—Effect of knots 
14( 11 Knotty wood "™......... a 65.1 6.5 44.0 27.2 18.7 132.7 20 80 150 3.1 92.0 3 42 
1442 11 Knotty wood™,........ > cee one oe eee eee 134.7 28 80 150 3.4 97.8 4 -60 
141 11 it ios skhones eee oe eee bos eee eee 133.9 20 80 150 3.7 89.2 4 56 
143 11 Gn cscceccsevce eee cee eee eee coe coe 135.5 28 80 150 4.9 89.4 “se .90 
Series 5.—Effect of seasoning 
164 12 Se eee ete 1 60.6 5.4 44.0 27.9 14.8 149.0 21 80 150 4.3 88.2 os 58 
165 12 NES ads wile sneee. B00 eee sae 65.0 one ons 149.6 21 80 150 3.9 88.7 as -56 
166° 12 ENE 5s seks ethan be oa fee on 85.0 area eee 150.5 21 80 150 3.6 87.5 5 49 
167 12 Seasoned and resoaked.. ... ae se 46.2 151.4 21 80 150 4.2 2» 52 
Series 6.—Effect of en stain 
17: 13 i MR. Seen sake (12) (12) (12) 40.8 (12) (12) 156.0 25 80 150 3.9 91.8 1.0 3 
174 13 Not blue stained....... ° eee sae 40.8 eee eee 156.7 25 80 150 3.7 97.8 1.2 50 





* All experiments were made with wood from shipment 1425 except grinder run 175 which was made with wood from shipment 1441. 
? Except as otherwise indicated, identical wood was used in grinder runs associated with the same batch number. Hence, to avoid repetition 
the properties of each batch of wood are recorded only once in each series; i.e., opposite the grinder run in which it was first used. 
e Aloxite grindstone had been dressed with a 10 cut, 1% lead spiral burr and in service 120 hours prior to the start of the experiment. 
Aher this time change in the condition of the stone surface due to wear was expected to be slow. See Table IV, footnote 11. 
*The cylinder pressure was corrected for the (calibrated) friction loss in the pistons and as rod glands and reduced to the average unit 


pressure of wood against stone on the basis of the average lengths and diameter of the bolts o 
* Low yields obtained in many experiments were due to excessive white water losses on the wet machine. 
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GENERAL AVERAGE OF COMMERCIAL 


| 

Without Heartwood 

Spring-wood | 
Content i 


Power 5 » | 
Giecaaad Strengt Color 


High | Slightly above 


average 


Medium Average Good 


Low Average | Good 


= 
Slightly below 
average 


Medium Fair Fair 





Slightly below 
average 


Fair 





various types of loblolly pine compared with the av- 
erage of commercial newsprint groundwood pulp are 
shown in the accompanying chart. The details of the 
experiments are discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

TABLE 


I.—EFFECT OF WOOD PROPERTIES ON 


Properties of pulp suspension 
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Average screen opening of 


PROPERTIES OF GROUNDWOOD PULP FROM VARIOUS 
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COMPARED TO THE 


With Heartwood 


| 
Strength Color Pitch 
| 


= — —— | 
No tests—Probably same as for 
Medium Springwood 


Good | Good No evidence 


No tests—Probably same as for 


| 

| 
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| 

at 

| 
Medium Springwood 


Good 


| 

\ 

| Poor Very evident | 
| 


aeincrensentseaieniensieene a 


No tests—Probably same as for | 
Medium Springwood | 





Series 1 Errect oF HEARTWOOD 


The young, fast-growth wood selected for this 
series, averaging 9.1 per cent of heartwood by vol- 
ume, was divided into four lots, one lot for each 
grinder. Of one lot one-half the heartwood was 


THE GRINDING OF LOBLOLLY PINE—(Continued) 


Per pound per 
Grams 


Bursting, Per pound per 
ream, 25x40—500, Points 


ream, 25x40—500, 


Tearing, 


Series 1.—Effect of heartwood 


55.0 
55.4 
59.0 
54.6 
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.—Effect of Springwood 
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rate of growth 
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Effect of 
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Effect of seasoning 


NRoeKnNow 
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Series 6.— 


17.1 46.4 
16.6 47.5 


62.5 
72.5 


8.0 
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13.1 15.0 
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-Effect of blue stain * 


22 
21 
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Properties of pulp test sheets’ 


inch, 


Tensile per square 
Solid fraction 


687 
637 
605 
755 
742 


657 
950 
1163 
830 
746 
1150 
1487 
788 
987 


648 
885 
1217 
822 
945 
1302 
987 


1571 
1260 
1220 

989 


920 
1141 
1138 
1036 


1173 
987 


* Power consumption is based on wood instead of pulp because of conditions stated in footnote 5. 


* Strength tests were made with sheets of approximately 115 pounds per ream at 65 per cent relative humidity and 72 
‘The degree of whiteness is indicated by the lowest Ives reading, which was the blue for all pulps recorded here. 


®The tint is designated as follows: Y, yellow; O, orange; R, red. 


a Not determined. The wood consisted of rectangular blocks cut from the center of the logs. , 7 
The surface area of knots in the knotty wood of this batch was about 2.8 per cent of the total area of the bolts exclusive of the ends. 


= Not determined. 
Ceratostomella pilifera. 
See also Table III. 
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bored out, theree-quarters from another, all from a 
third, and none from the fourth. The conditions of 
grinding are shown in Table I. It was found that 
the color of the resulting pulps was practically un- 
impaired by the presence of heartwood in the quan- 
tities existing in these samples. 


A grinder run was then made with squared wood 
containing larger quantities of heartwood cut from 
the center of logs that had been stored in the yard 3 
months with the bark removed. In this sample the 
volume of heartwood was 52.1 per cent. The re- 
sulting pulp was slightly poorer in color than that 
of the previous runs. 


From these tests it may be concluded that, for me- 
chanical pulping, young heartwood in loblolly pine 
(the diameter of the heartwood in the wood used 
being less than 2 inches in most cases) is not detri- 
mental so far as color is concerned even though the 
heartwood is somewhat reddish in color. 

The effect of heartwood in older wood with a 
higher springwood content but of about the same 
growth rate was determined under somewhat differ- 

» ent grinding conditions. The data are given in Table 
II. The wood used in grinder run 206 was practically 
the same in physical properties as that used in grinder 
run 204 (i.e. of slow rate of growth and medium 
springwood content) except that the former con- 
tained 40 per cent heartwood. The presence of the 
heartwood in this older wood caused a marked in- 
crease in the strength of the pulp, in relation to the 
power consumed, as compared with the heart-free 
material. However, a loss of 2 parts whiteness and 
2.6 per cent total luminosity in the photometric anal- 
ysis was caused by the heartwood and pitch was very 
evident whether heartwood was present or not. 

The age of the wood may be considered as of 
minor importance yet cannot be wholly neglected 

since it is linked up with heartwood formation. Out 

of 539 logs having a growth rate of less than 11 

rings per inch 33, or 6 per cent, were over 35 years 

of age. The average heartwood content of the 33 

logs was 5.1 per cent by volume, the maximum be- 
ing 21.5 per cent (in a log 56 years of age) and the 




















































Average properties of the wood? 












211-A Rapid growth—25 per cent compression wood 
7211-B Rapid growth—no compression wood 
211-C Rapid growth—all compression wood...... 






1The wood was selected from_shipment 1459. 






the stone. 
grinder pocket. 
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TABLE II.—SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS ON THE EFFEC 
GRINDING OF LOBLOLLY 


Volume of— 
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201 Rapid growth—medium springwood......... 3.3 66 0 40. 
202 Rapid growth—high springwood........... 2.2 80 0 39. 
203 Rapid growth—low springwood ............ 2.7 50 0 49. 
204 Slow growth—medium springwood.......... 9.7 64 0 48.8 
205 Slow growth—low springwood ......... poree 10.3 49 0 52.2 
206 Slow growth—medium springwood containing 
MERE 2ccncceces peeeeces eee 1.0 65 40.0 53.7 
211 Rapid growth—medium springwood—11 per 
per cent compression wood.........++++. 2.4 63 9 
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minimum 0.1 per cent (in a log 36 years of age), 
The average heartwood content of the 506 logs less 
than 35 years of age was 1.3 per cent by volume, 
the maximum being 12 per cent. Even though the 
average for all the logs including those greater than 
35 years old was only 1.6 per cent of heartwood, the 
younger heartwood seems less deleterious than the 
older and therefore it would appear that for best 
results the wood should be less than 35 years of age. 
Series 2 EFFECT OF SPRINGWOOD 

Two lots of wood of practically equal rates of 
growth (batches 4 and 5, Table I), containing re- 
spectively low and medium volumes of springwood 
were each ground at three different pressures. In 
another lot of wood (batch 6) in which the bolts had 
all been turned in a lathe to about the same diameter, 
the rate of growth and volume of springwood of the 
remaining wood were about equivalent to that of 
batch 4. The wood in batch 6 was ground at ap- 
proximately the intermediate of the pressures used 
in batches 4 and 5. A companion lot of wood (batch 
7), also turned in a lathe to the same diameter but 
with a high volume of springwood in the remaining 
wood, was ground at the same intermediate pressure. 
Finally there is included in this series a run on wood 
(batch 8) of extremely high rate of growth and vol- 
ume of springwood, which was also ground at the in- 
termediate pressure. It may be noted from the data 
that in general higher volumes of springwood yield 
slightly stronger pulps but at the expense of a slight- 
ly increased power consumption. There is also in 
general a slight improvement in the color of the 
pulp as the volume of springwood is increased. 

his was confirmed later in grinder runs 201, 202, 
and 203 made with fast-growth wood (Table II). 
The grinding rate was lower with the high spring- 
wood material (grinder run 202) than with either 
the medium springwood (grinder run 201) or the 
low springwood (grinder run 203). Since the power 
input was about the same in all three cases, a. higher 
power consumption per unit of wood ground re- 
sulted with the high springwood. There was little 
variation in the strength of the pulps produced, but 


oCT va PROPERTIES ON THE 
ro Grinding conditions 
oa Yield per pains 
—, Temper- 100 pounds ~ 
ature dry wood Power 
t= v % . . 
am 2 8 im n = 
= ‘a 2 » £¢ 8 i 
+0 o 2 o 5 v a ‘ 
<4 2 6s a 5 O 5 a 3 
2 es 3 i 3 3 ° 
oa SS « ie af ee ae . = ° 
an ou so CUSlCUCU Sl 5 3 . 
pe ‘9 Be . § os & & > 
ke — s n b 
Ss § SP oh 2 5 F & g wk a 8 
pe s gi fe FE F Bog Be Rs 
ge <2 9 —& & 3 & : =. « * 
ss s te $3 * 2 ¢ 8 4B OE us 
oe ft DB BQ x tn 5 5 s FE 8 S2 
A « AS AH O 0 O HR Kf ASB A ho 
26.6 17.0 175.0 25.0 190 126 4.0 77.2 0.26 0.57 39.7 70.2 
23.9 6.9 175.8 25.0 190 110 4.5 87.4 55 51 41.6 80.9 
30.4 20.0 177.8 25.0 190 110 4.9 90.8 -40 56 40.6 71.5 
29.7 41.7, 180.3 25.0 190 113 5.5 91.6 68 61 40.1 65.3 
33.2 54.0 185.3 25.0 190 110 5.6 93.3 .50 56 36.9 65.3 
28.3 57.7 187.5 25.0 190 111 4.8 91.6 .20 .57 40.6 71,7 
26.8 12.8 238.8 25.0 190 114 4.0 96.0 .52 .57 49.8 87.5 
‘n< wan ee eS |! eee ae 
ee. a errr ae ee 
25.0 190 114 oa ‘as as 91 55.2 0.4 


2 An Aloxite stone grade 406-K-30, dressed with a 9 cut, 4% inch lead spiral burr followed by a 4 cut straight burr. 
3In runs 201 to 206, inclusive, the wood was cut into rectangular blocks 6 inches wide and 9 inches long. 
the stene was calculated from thé actual thrust delivered by the pressure foot, as determined by calibration, and the area of the block acing 
In run 211 the bolts were 10 to 12 inches in diameter and therefore had to be cut down on two sides to fit into the 8-inch wide 


The pressure of the wood against 
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the pulp from the pine of high springwood content 
showed a much lower retention on the 24-mesh 
screen in the screen analysis test than the other two 
pulps. 

Grinder runs 204 and 205 were made with slow- 
growth materia. containing medium and low contents 
of springwood, respectively. The low springwood ma- 
terial ground more slowly than the medium spring- 
wood but the power input was also lower so that the 
power consumption was the same in both cases. The 
low springwood produced shorter-fibered pulp of 
lower bursting strength than did the medium spring- 


wood. 

It is concluded that while certain advantages may 
be gained by using wood with high volumes of spring- 
wood they are not marked and may readily be over- 
shadowed by other factors, 


Series 3 ErFrect oF Rate or GROWTH 

For this series of experiments two lots of wood 
(batches 9 and 10, Table I) of slow and medium 
rates of growth, respectively, were so selected that 
all other properties were nearly identical. These 
were each ground at three pressures. Included in 
the series is the grinder run of the wood (batch 8) 
mentioned above of extremely high rate of growth 
and volume of springwood which was ground at the 
intermediate pressure. 

The effects noted in Table I are that at the inter- 
mediate and high pressures of grinding, the wood of 
faster growth rate gives pulps with slightly better 
strength at the expense of increased power per ton 
of product but that, on the other hand, at the low 
pressure, the wood of medium rate of growth gave 
pulp of better strength with somewhat lesser power 
consumption. The pulp from wood with high rate 
of growth and high volume of springwood (grinder 
run 175) ground at the intermediate pressure was 
not markedly different in properties from the slow 
and medium rate of growth woods (medium volume 
of springwood) ground at that pressure. 

Comparing grinder runs shown in Table II made 
with wood of the same springwood content but dif- 
ferent growth rates (run 201 with 204; run 203 with 
run 205), it is evivdent that the slower growth wood, 
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in spite of lower power consumption, is less desirable 
than fast growth. Slower growth wood gives pulps 
with shorter fiber and lower strength per unit of 
power consumed. The pulps from the slower-growth 
wood were inferior in color, being on the average 
about three points lower in whiteness. Moreover, 
greater difficulty was experienced on the wet ma- 
chine with slow-growth wood because of pitch. 
The results indicate on the whole that for a qual- 
ity of pulp suitable for newsprint the rate of growth 
should not be less than that used in these experi- 
ments, that is, about 10 rings per inch, and that the 
faster the rate of growth the more satisfactory the 
results are apt to be. 
SERIES 4 EFFECT OF KNotTs 


Wood containing knots and wood free of knots 
cut from the same logs were each divided into two 
lots which were subjected to different pressures. 
Measured on the basis of the total external knot 
area, both knotty lots contained about the same 
amount of knotty material. 

Knots in the wood lower the grinding rate (see 
Table 1), and raise the power consumption but cause 
slightly stronger pulps to be produced. This is at- 
tributed to the probability that the knots, which grind 
slower than the clear wood, take most of the load 
and in effect lower the pressure on the surrounding 
clear wood. Referring to grinder runs 141 and 142, 
it may be noted that if the pressure on knotty wood 
is raised sufficiertly above that used with the clear 
wood to give about equal grinding rates the pulps ob- 
tained are practically equal in quality but consider- 
ably higher power consumption is required for the 
knotty wood. 

Aside from the consideration of strength and 
power consumption, it is known, of course, that the 
presence of much knotty wood introduces an oibjec- 
tionable amount of dirt. 


Series 5 Errect oF SEASONING 

Green loblolly pine containing 45 per cent of dry 
wood was divided into four lots. The first lot was 
kept green, in a room maintained at 38 deg. F. and 95 
per cent relative humidity. The other three were 
seasoned in a room controlled at 80 deg. F. and 65 


TABLE II.—SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS ON THE EFFECT OF WOOD PROPERTIES ON THE 
GRINDING OF LOBLOLLY PINE—(Continued) 
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*, 5 and ® See Table I, footnotes 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 


Wood used was certain of the bolts segregated from the rest-of the wood while making run 211. 


in these runs. 
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Data for run 211 includes the wood used 


®*Tests made on slush pulp taken at grinder dam. All other tests were made on samples taken at the wet machine. 
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per cent relative humidity. One of these lots was  tainer at normal room temperature and humidity, 
raised to 65 per cent dryness and the other two to and allowed to become completely stained. The other 
85 per cent. lot was kept free from stain in a cold room. 

The effects of grinding the seasoned wood are Table I shows that there is no appreciable differ- 
shown in Table I. The drier wood as compared with ence in the strength of the pulp from stained and un- 
the green material ground slightly slower, consumed stained wood. Test sheets made of various mixtures 
more power per ton, and gave a considerably shorter of the twc pulps were subjected to photometric anal- 
fibered pulp with lower freeness, but without af- yses. The results shown in Table III indicate that 
fecting the strength properties greatly. use of up to 10 per cent of blue-stained wood causes 

One of the lots of wood. which was dried to 85 a masking of the natural orange tint without loss of 

, - “ . ° . ° 9 
per cent, was afterward soaked in water for several  Whiteness. Blue-stained wood used in amount of 20 
days, but the amount of water taken up was found per cent or more causes a distinct loss in whiteness. 
> 
to be small. A vacuum and pressure treatment was TABLE III—COLOR ANALYSIS OF MIXTURES OF PULPS 
° ° ° ; < 7S 6 7 . ‘ 
then resorted to in order to drive the water into the TmOn SaaS 6 Te eee 
; , > Pulp mixtures 
wood. After the treatment the wood had a dryness a nn ie ae 
of 46 per cent. It was allowed to stand 24 hours in ie, ee gee, mmm, Sa 

: - Ae ; : a a oie ae ae 
this condition before grinding. It is noted in grinder a oe ae oo 
run 167 that the power consumption of this wood 0 100 8078 GF ASQ 23K 73.8 
was more than with the original green wood and the 10 90 75 71 67 2.6-0 1-8-¥ a 

2 3 5 ‘6- 1.8- 69.4 
strength somewhat better. 30 70 6 EEO KY ars 
. -. 2e > 5 5 5 -2- .J- 65.5 
The color analysis shows that green wood gives B ian nk ke ee OUR CUS 
a pulp of better color than is obtai.ed from sea- -—— 
1See Table I, footnote 9. 
” soned wood. ? See Table I, footnote 8. 
Series 6 Errect oF Bue Stain Series 7 Errect or Compression Woop 


; The wood for the blue stain experiments was cut A study of the occurrence of compression wood in 
into 1-inch by 2-% inch boards, and then divided black spruce and its effect on the quality of ground- 


into two lots. Both were sterilized with steam at wood pulp showed it yielded pulp of lower strength 
atmospheric pressure for one-half hour. One lot and shorter fiber than that obtained from normal 
was then inoculated with Ceratostomella pilifera wood (10). It has been found that compression wood 
which is one of the most common blue-stain organ- in pine has similar effects. Certain of the bolts in 
isms found in southern pine, stored in a closed con- grinder run 211, Table IT, contained large amounts 


TABLE IV.—EFFECT OF PULPING VARIABLES IN THE GRINDING OF LOBLOLLY PINE 
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Series 8.—E*fect of pressure 
131 4 Low springwood........ 0.1 54.8 5.5 47.7 29.4 15.7 124.8 14 80 150 3.5 91.0 0.2 0.33 
144 14 Low springwood........ 4 58.5 a8 46.2 28.9 15.1 136.0 21 80 150 4.3 92.2 ob .63 
127 * Low springwood........ Siem “ ees 122.5 28 80 150 5.2 89.4 4 98 
5 14 Low springwood........ 136.8 36 80 150 5.0 89.0 3 1.26 
146 14 Low springwood........ ssh - as ose 137.2 50 80 150 5.9 88.5 5 1.92 
Series 9.—Effect of stone surface ” 
132 5 Medium springwood..... a 67.1 5) 42.5 25.3 13.5 126.0 13 80 150 3.2 90.4 4 .30 
177. 20 Medium springwood..... 3 63.8 4.7 42.7 26.7 13.1 60.5 14 80 150 4.2 93.1 - .34 
122 1 Medium springwood..... 6 61.0 5.1 45.0 27.6 14.3 120.0 28 80 150 5.1 bilge 7 92 
176 1 Medium springwood..... sw ne ss Sea sad ame 60.0 28 80 150 5.4 92.6 4 85 
146 14 Low springwood........ 4 58.5 5.3 46.2 28.9 15.1 136.8 50 80 150 5.9 88.5 a 1.92 
178 20 Medium springwood..... —_— = bale Ses ase eee 61.6 42 80 150 5.8 86.1 3 1.35 
168 19 High springwood....... 0 72.0 4.1 41.8 25.4 10.5 150.5 13 80 190 5.6 89.5 a 26 
179 20 Medium springwood..... - “ee . she eee sas 61.9 14 101 190 6.1 88.2 2 28 
180 862 Medium springwood..... oe cee Ses TT coe eee 63.1 14 150 200 6.2 93.6 2 36 
201 Medium springwood..... 0 66.0 3.3 40.7 26.6 17.0 175.0 25 126 190 4.0 77.2 3 57 
Stone surface in Series 1 to 6 inclusive, 8 and 10" 
122 1 Medium springwood..... 6 61.0 5.1 45.0 27.6 14.3 120.0 28 80 150 5.1 es, w .92 
139 1 Medium springwood i. m6 ae isn sci 132.2 28 80 50 4.9 92.0 4 86 
150 1 Medium springwood 139.4 28 80 156 5.0 92.9 4 91 
163 1 Medium springwood Kee an can 148.5 28 80 5.7 90.9 a 83 
Miscellaneous tests for comparison 
169 21 Diack GTM. 6c scccess 78.3 74.8 13.7 62.4 26.4 44.0 153.8 21 80 150 2.9 88.3 3 39 
170 21 ee eee css gas ‘ee bate — 6sn 155.0 35 80 160 MA as Be 97 
P1037 .. Commercial spruce 
groundwood ......... 
P1101 .. Commercial spruce 


groundwood ......... 
1 All experiments were made with wood from shipment 1425 except grinder runs 169 and 170 which were made from shipment 1440, and 
run 201 made from shipment 1459. 
2See Table I, footnote 2. 
* Except as otherwise noted in Series 9, the pattern of the stone surface was as described in Table I, footnote 3. 
4,5 6 7 8 ®See Table I, footnotes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 
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of compression wood and were segregated from the 
main lot and ground separately. The data are tab- 
ulated as runs 211-A and 211-C. Run 211-B was 
wood free from compression wood. It is noted that 
moderate amounts of compression wood, as indicated 
in runs 211 and 211-A, cause a slight reduction in 
fiber length and somewhat lowered strength proper- 
ties in the resulting pulp. Wood consisting all of 
compression wood (run 211-C) gave a very weak, 
bulky ‘pulp of poor color. 


Series 8 EFFECT OF PRESSURE 


Wood of medium rate of growth and low volume 
of springwood was ground under various pressures 
at constant condition of temperature. The effects of 
pressure noted in Table IV agree pretty well with 
that experienced on other species. For the given 
stone surface, the power consumption and the strength 
of the pulp drop considerably with rising pressure. 
This is accompanied by a substantial increase in the 
production rate and freeness and by a slight in- 
crease in the fiber length as indicated by the average 
screen opening. For ‘pine, as in the grinding of other 
woods, the pressure must be adjusted according to 
the stone surface in order to obtain the desired re- 
sults. 


Serres 9 Errect oF STONE SURFACE 

It has been reported (71) that a good stone sur- 
face for use on southern pine is obtained with a com- 
bination of a 9-cut, 4% inch lead spiral burr and a 
4-cut straight burr. After completion of grinder 
run 175, burrs of these types were applied to the 
stone and followed with a wearing-in period of 60 
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hours on miscellaneous wood. Several grinder runs 
were then made under various conditions. Refer- 
ring to the series in Table IV and comparing grinder 
runs 132 with 177, and 122 with 176, it may be noted 
that under the same grinding conditions the newer 
surface gives pulp of poorer strength, but at lower 
power consumption than the older surface, indicating 
a sharper stone. Comparison between grinder runs 
168 and 179 shows that lower pressure with the new- 
er stone surface gave about the same power con- 
sumption as with higher pressure on the older sur- 
face. Although not strictly comparable on account 
of the difference in the wood, the high temperature, 
runs 168 and 179 again show the lower strength and 
lower power on the new surface due to the sharpness 
of the latter. However, when subsequently the sur- 
face had been well worn in and used with a higher 
pressure (see grinder run 201) a pulp of much better 
quality was obtained. 

These tests, while not extensive, indicate as pointed 
out previously, that pressure and stone surface are 
dependent on each other. It further appears that the 
pattern is secondary to the condition of the surface 
and that a surface with well worn grits and rounded 
edges on the grooves seems the most suitable for the 
grinding of pine. 


SERIES 10 Errects or TEMPERATURE AND 
CoNSISTENCY 

A considerable part of this investigation was con- 
cerned with the effect of the temperature of grinding 
and has already been reported (9) (12). The data 
are, therefore, not reproduced here. Briefly it was 
found that the grinding process was favored by high 
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1 The pattern of the stone surface for grinder runs 122, 132, 146, and 168 was as described in Table I, footnote 3. 
inclusive, the stone had been dressed with a 9-cut, 4%4- inch lead, spiral burr and in service 60 hours. 
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was sharp but near the point beyond which change was expected to be slow, ; 
*These runs were made periodically throughout the course of the experiments to note whether an appreciable change in stone surface was 
occurring. See text regarding-data for Series 10 on effects of temperature and consistency. 
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temperatures, provided high consistencies are avoided 
by the use of warmed shower water. Increasing the 
plasticity of tne wood by preheating it in water to 
the grinding temperature had relatively small effect 
as compared with elevating the pit temperature. It 
is believed that much benefit may be obtained, not 
only in the grinding of pine but in grinding other 
species as well, by conserving the heat of grinding 
and returning it to the grinder in white water at 
higher temperatures than customarily employed. The 
advantageous effect of a higher temperature noted in 
the work referred to prompted the use of a tempera- 
ture of 190 deg. F. in the later work shown in 
Table IT. 


Miscellaneous Tests for Comparison 


In Tabie IV are shown several tests made for com- 
parison with the pine experiments. Grinder runs 169 
and 170 were made with green black spruce. Com- 
paring the results with those obtained in somewhat 
similar runs on pine (grinder runs 144 and 145, ser- 
ies 8), it may be noted that for an equal power con- 
sumption on this stone surface higher pressures are 
required with spruce, which not only grinds faster 
but yields pulps of much higher strength. In grinder 
run 170 (black spruce) pulp of higher than average 
quality was produced at somewhat below average 
power consumption. 

Comparison of the pulp from grinder run 168 
(series 9) with the commercial spruce pulps P 1037 
and P 1101 indicates that this pine ‘pulp is equal to 
the commercial pulps insofar as pulp tests are con- 
cerned. The pulps from grinder runs 201, 202, 203, 
and 211 (table II) also compare very favorably with 
these commercial pulps in all strength, color, and 
suspension properties. 


Newsprint Paper Tests 


It was not possible to make paper machine tests 
on the relatively small amounts of pulp produced 
in the foregoing experiments except in a few cases. 
The pulp from grinder run 211 and two other, es- 
pecially prepared from fast-growth wood for paper 
machine runs, were made into newsprint papers which 
were standard in every respect. These groundwoods 
were combined with either pine sulphite or pine semi- 
bleached kraft. The pulp from another special grinder 


Wins Decisiou in Patent Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 15, 1937—The Fort 
Howard" Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis., won a 
favorable decision from the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court last week in its case involving infringement 
of a patent by the Paper Converting Machine Com- 
pany. Circuit Court Judge Henry Graass of Green 
Bay, has been ordered to appoint a referee to de- 
termine the amount of damages suffered by the pa- 
per company. 

The high court upheld the decision of Judge 
Graass made September 29, 1936, granting the Fort 
Howard firm an injunction and an accounting of 
profits made by the machine company from construc- 
tion of paper napkin manufacturing machines 
which involved principles of the “Havanap” fold 
patented in 1925, 

Prior to June 21, 1927, the Fort Howard Com- 
pany was commercially engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of napkins then referred to as “Cornucopia” 
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run of slow-growth wood was made into a news- 
print sheet in combination with semibleached kraft 
and was satisfactory from the standpoint of strength 
and finish and only slightly darker in color than 
average news. The details of these newsprint tests 
are to be discussed when the results of the chemical 
pulping work are reported. 


Conclusions 


These results confirm the feasability of producing 
groundwood pulp from southern pine that is suitable 
for use in newsprint and related paper products pro- 
vided a proper selection of wood is made and a lim- 
ited range of grinding conditions adhered to. The 
segregating of wood according to growth rate and 
age and the close control of the grinding process are 
departures from present practice in groundwood 
manufacture but do not present insurmountable diffi- 
culties, From an experimental point of view a pilot 
plant demonstration of several months duration 
would seem to be the next logical step in the de- 
velopment of this project. 
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and “Havanap” types. They were distinguished by 
a peculiar type of oblong fold and a pull tab. The 
firm controlled the “Havanap” patent issued to 
Peter J. Christman, associated with the firm. 

The Paper Converting Machine Company, hold- 
ing patents on a square fold napkin, built machines 
which the Howard firm officials said would infringe 
on their patents. Subsequent conferences led to an 
agreement by which the machine company was li- 
censed to make, use and sell certain forms of paper 
folding machines embodying features of the Christ- 
man patent. The agreement provided that “this 
license does not extend to machines producing 
‘Cornucopia’ folds sheets, or sheets the creases of 
which outline a star, or sheets known to the trade 
as the ‘Havanap’ fold.” It was signed by A. E. 
Cofrin, president, and C. I. Smith, secretary, of the 
paper company, and B. L. Walter, president, and F. 
W. Christman, secretary, of the machine company. 
The defendant company denied it had infringed on 
the patents, and appealed the case before a referee 
could be appointed. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports, of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette Paper 

Wall Paper | 

Paper Hangings 

Wall Board 

Printing paper 125 rolls, 99 bls., , 
Wrapping paper 820 rolls, 70 bls., 1 cs. 
MEMONOD fs 6ig'5-5 00040 44.0% 408009400 s RCo es ONS ERGS 7062 rolls 
Packing paper 

Filter Paper 

Drawing Paper 

Colored Paper 

Surface Coated Paper 

Surface baryta coated paper 

Metal Covered Paper 5 cs. 
ee a rr rer rere 
Coated Paper 

Photo Paper 

Transfer Paper : 
Tissue Paper 50 cs 
Decaleomania Paper 40 cs. 33 drums (duplex) 5cs. (simplex 
Shelf Paper 80 
Crepe Paper 

Imitation Ivory Board 

Gummed Paper 

Card Board 

Wood Pulp Paper 

Straw Board 

Marble Paper 

Transparent Paper 

Miscellaneous Paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Schodack, Bordeaux, 103 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 552 cs. 
De Mauduit Paper Corp., Normandie, Havre, 2 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Normandie, Havre, 16 cs. 


WALLPAPER 
, Britannic, London, 6 cs. 10 bls. 
, Pr. Harding, Havre, 5 cs. 
S. K. Lonegren, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 55 bxs. 
——.,, Washington, Havre, 9 cs. 


PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H.-S. Lloyd & Co., Britannic, London, 1 ble. 


WALLBOARD 
A. Johnson & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 185 bdts. 


NEWSPRINT 

Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 771 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co. Inc., Kermic, Donnacona, 320 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., A. C. D., Donnacona, 319 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholf, Kotka, 575 rolls. 
Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Rydboholm, Kotka, 553 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Rydboholm, Kotka, 378 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Rydboholm, Hallstavik, 666 rolls. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Rydboholm, Hallstavik, 557 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Rydboholm, Norrkoping, 1216 rolls. 

, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 350 rolls. 

»Bergensfjord, Skien, 356 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Washington, Hamburg, 345 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Hansa, Hamburg, 349 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 307 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

Jay Malden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 40 bls, 125 rolls. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

, Hansa, Hamburg, 59 bls. 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 28 rolls. 

» Westernland, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
Chase National Bank, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 232 rolls. 


Lunham & Reeve, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 70 Dls., 
560 rolls. ; 


PACKING PAPER 


. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Excambion, Genoa, 60 bls. 
ritish American Toffee Co., Spaarnaam, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 11 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Merchant, London, 


2 6. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., American Merchant, London, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


J. W. Hampton, Jr., Co., Inc., Black Condor, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
, Hansa, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
International F’d’g Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
C. Happel, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 23 cs. 
Gevaert Co., of America, Westernland, Antwerp, 32 cs. 
Gevaert Co., of America, Black Condor, Antwerp, 11 cs. 
C. Happel, Hansa, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
W. Bersch, Washington, Hamburg, 21 cs. 


Globe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 164 crates 
ansa, Hamburg, 9 cs. 


METAL COVERED PAPER 
C. H. Forsman & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 52 crates 
COATED PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Aquitania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Medo Photo-Supply Co., Britannic, London, 4 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
——., Sanyo Maru, Kobe, 50 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 40 cs., 33 
drums (duplex) ; 5 cs. (simplex). 


SHELF PAPER 


G. H. Akermark, Drottningkolm, Gothenburg, 75 ctns. 
Abraham & Strauss, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 5 ctns. 


CREPE PAPER 
G. H. Akermark, Drotiningholm, Gothenburg, 45 ctns. 
IMITATION IVORY BOARD 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 
GUMMED PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Bremen, Bremen, 11 cs. 
CARD BOARD 
International F’d’g. Co., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, ® cs. 
WOOD PULP PAPER 
A. Giese & Son, Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 2 bis. 
STRAW BOARD 
———.,, Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 139 rolls. 
MARBLE PAPER 
Tamm & Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 1 cs. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 451 
rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 19 bbls. 

National City Bank, Sanyo Maru, Yokohama, 6 cs. 

W. J. Byrnes, Washington, Southampton, 4 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 34 cs. 
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RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
S. Shapiro & Sons, Pilsudski, Gdynia, 39 bls. rags. 
, Britannic, London, 53 bls. bagging. 
Jaffe Products Co., Oriente, Havana, 305 bls. rags. 
———., Franconia, Liverpool, 10 bls. rags. 
T. D. Downing & Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 212 bls. 
bagging. 
——., Westernland, Antwerp, 62 bls. rags, 10 bls. flax waste. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Westernland, Antwerp, 87 bls. 
rags. 
Chase National Bank, Westernland, Antwerp, 116 bls. flax 
pulp. 
Van Oppen & Co., Black Condor, Antwerp, 81 bls. rags, 45 
bls. bagging. 
J. S. Keene, Inc., American Merchant, London, 31 bls. paper 
stock. 
——, American Merchant, London, 113 bls. waste strings. 
Castle & Overton, inc., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 46 bls. bag- 
ging. 
Hicks Costarino & Co., Excambion, Alexandria, 95 bls. rags, 
76 bls. bagging 
, Excambion, Alexandria, 42 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Excambion, Alexandria, 88 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Excambion, . 16 bls. paper stock. 
D. Benedetto, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 1s/ bls. rags, 62 bls. 
string waste. 
|. T. Flannery, Schodack, Havre, 43 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Schodack, Havre, 34 bls. new cuttings. 
Keene, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 34 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 44 bls. bagging. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 59 bls. rags, 
266 bls. bagging. 
Chase National Bank, Schodack, Bordeaux, 185 bls. rags. 
Irving Trust Co., Estrella, Marseilles, 83 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sanyo Maru, , 80 bls. paper 
stock. 
FE. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Cusseta, 
stock. 


, 120 bls. paper 


BONE GLUE 


R. Coff, Black Hawk, Rotterdam, 300 bags bone glue. 
—— —., Saturnia, Trieste, 150 bags bone glue (ground) ; 200 
bags bone glue (pearl); 100 bags bone glue (sheet). 


OLD ROPE 


Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Pilsudski, Gdynia, 80 coils. 

Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 68 
coils. 

Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., R. Maersk, London, 63 coils. 

- , R. Maersk, London, 160 coils. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Black Condor, Rotterdam, 29 coils. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Black Condor, Antwerp, <8 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 120 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Guilo, Hull, 51 coils. 


CHINA CLAY 


English China Clays Sales Corp., Franconia, Liverpool, 20 
casks. 


WOOD PULP 


Guaranty Trust Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 498 bls. sulphite, 
99 tons. 

Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 380 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 254 bls. kraft pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 325 bls. 
unbleached sulphite. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Rydboholm, Viipuri, 610 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Hammaren, Kemi, 4917 bls. sulphate 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Bergei.sfjord, Drammen, 1000 bls. 
sulphite. 

Irving Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 250 bls. chemical pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 500 bls. sulphite. 

E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co., Bergensfjord, Nygard, 
300 bis. chemical pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Spaarndam, 
wood pulp. 

A. Giese & Son, Spaarndam, Rotterdam, 25 bls. wood pulp. 

Bank of N. Y. Trust Co.,. Hansa, Hamburg, 555 bls. wood 
pulp, 111 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 825 bls. wood pulp, 
165 tons. 


-, 768 bls. 
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WOOD PULP SHEETS 
C. Bishop & Co., Washington, Hamburg, 26 bls. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Darcy Export Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 22 bls. 
Ji:_» Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 95 pkgs., 66 bls 

, Rydboholm, Viipuri, 64 rolls. 
Flexideal Dry Mat Co., Washington, Hamburg, 125 cs. 
Fibre Products Manfg. Co., Washington, Hamburg, 29 bls, 
Dohner Gehrig & Co., Washington, Hamburg, 25 bls. 


NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 315 rolls 
newsprint. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Consul Corfitzon, Hernosand, 4200 bls. 
sulphite, 700 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, Gefle, 10,000 bls. 
sulphite, 1000 tons. 

, Consul Corfitzon, Gefle, 3500 bls. sulphite, 700 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, Gefle, 2000 bls. sul- 
phite, 200 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, Ronneby, 4500 bls. 
chemical pulp, 765 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, — —, 4819 
bls. sulphite, 749 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Hammaren, Kemi, 630 bls. sulphite; 
13,025 bls. sulphate. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Triton, Yokohama, 11 cs. 
paper. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Hammaren, Kemi, 10,476 bls. sul- 
phate. 
, Hammaren, Sundsvall, 1284 bdls. wall boards. 
<i ee Hammaren, Sundsvall, 2220 bdls., 14 bxs. wall 
oard, . 
International Purchasing Co., Black Hawk, Antwerp, 100 bls. 
old rope. 
—, Black Hawk, Antwerp, 115 bls. rags. 
W. J. Green, Excambion, Alexandria, 91 bls. rags. 
C. H. Powell Co., Sanyo Maru, Osaka, 3 cs. wall paper. 
rn & Whittemore, Inc., Ermland, —, 1400 bls. wood 
pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, Viipuri, 3688 bls. sul- 
phite, 130 bls. sulphate. 

Neidich Process Co., Rydboholm, Kotka, 70 pkgs. paper. 

J. W. Hampton, Jr., Co., Inc., Rydboholm, Kotka, 427 rolls 
newsprint. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Rydboholm, 
newsprint. 

E. J. Keller Cc., Inc., Black Condor, 

*. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, , 403 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Vinni, , 124 bls. paper stock. 

W. F. Sherwood & Sons, Black Condor, Antwerp, 122 bls. 
rags. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Bockenheim, Sweden, 750 bls. sul- 
phite, 3975 bls. sulphate. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 13, 1937 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Schodack, Havre, 1671 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 375 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 238 bls. rags. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Vigor, Sweden, 750 bls. wood pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Havre, ———, 1622 
bls. wood pulp. 

M. Sone, Lucia C., Trieste, 1190 bls. wood pulp. 


Hallstavik, 503 rolls 
, 331 bls. rags. 
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WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


Mundt 


Perforated Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


Steel, Copper, Brass 
Bronze, Moncl Metal 
and Other Alloys 
Punched for Centrifugal 
and Rotary Screens, 
Pulp Washers, Drainer 
Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
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WHY NOT 


REDUCE YOUR FOURDRINIER WIRE COSTS 
BY USING A WIRE THAT WILL GIVE YOU 
ALL AROUND SERVICE. 


USE 


A WIRE WITH A NON-CRACK 
PATENTED SELVIDGE 


PURVES WIRES 


PURVES MACHINE WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


bs sus03 
KNOX WOOLEN CoO. 


- BULKLEY. DUNTON & CO. 


295 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. N.Y 
CAledonia 5-5260 to 69 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL. 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937. 


"The wholesale paper markets report consumer 
demand for all grades as very light, with sales vol- 
ume down slightly in some grades of paper for the 
current week. The general opinion is that very little 
improvement in demand can be looked for during 
the balance of the year. So far as the future is con- 
cerned, the paper trade is, of course, influenced by 
the same adverse factors which now complicates the 
whole national business situation. The major portion 
of the light volume of business now being transact- 
el continues on the hand-to-mouth basis which has 
prevailed for some weeks. Prices, in general, re- 
mai. firm, with here and there some small spot or- 
ders filled at less than former spot prices. 

The newsprint market continues normally active, 
with contact orders moving in good volume. 

The writing paper market reports business as slow, 
with no change for the week. The same condition 
applies to many other grades of paper. The demand 
tor tissues also continues slow. 


In the kraft paper market little change is reported 
for this week. Demand is reported as light. Prices 
continue to hold firm. 

The box board market reports demand as very 
light. The unsatisfactory condition of this market 
is stated to be substantially the same as in other 
paper products and also present in other commodity 
markets. This is due to hvavy buying months ago, a 
lighter than expected demand in the interim, which 
leaves adequate stocks on hand to meet the light 
consumer demand of the present. 


Chemical~ Pulp 


The demand for chemical pulp continues very 
light and the trend in demand and prices is down- 
ward, though market prices remain unchanged for 
the week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The mechanical pulp market is quiet. Prices re- 
main firm and no change is reported in the prices 
which have prevailed for some weeks. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for old rope continues very slow. 
Prices are about on the same level as the preceding 
week. The domestic bagging market continues 
quiet. Prices are unchanged for this week. 


Rags 


The demand for domestic rags is very slow. No 
further decline in prices are reported for the current 


mC MARKET REVIEW 


week. The foreign rag market continues active and 
nominal quotations prevail. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market is very quiet. Declines in 
prices are reported for the current week in some 
grades of flat stock, old kraft and in strictly folded 
news and in No. 1 mix.d paper. 


Twines 


The twine market reports trading as very quiet. 
Prices continue at about the levels of last week. 


Marvellum Advertising Wins Award 


Unusual attractiveness, color harmony and general 
effectiveness of the nine advertising pieces of the 
Marvellum Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., were 
awarded first prize in the Direct Mail Division at the 
National Advertising Agencies Network Convention, 
held at Milwaukee, September 4 to 6, 1937. 

This series was designed as inserts and direct mail 
pieces for distribution to jobbers, printers and adver- 
a both rubber and zinc plates being used to print 
these 


In recent months, the Marvellum Company has 
been enjoying unusually fine sales, which is attributed 
in part, to the proper promotion of a very distinctive 
line of cover papers. 

This campaign was prepared for the Marvellum 
Company by Charles E. Vautrain Association, Inc., 
of Holyoke, Mass., who will receive a plaque for 
their part in the preparation and production of this 
advertising. 


Union Bag Appeals Tax Case 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y., November 15, 1937—The 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation has filed notice of 
an appeal from the decision of Justice Rogers in 
sustaining the village in the certiorari proceedings 
brought to obtain a reduction of the tax assessment 
on the corporation property here. Arguments on 
the appeal will be heard at a later date by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court. In his recent 
decision Judge Rogers held that the assessment of 
$709,004 arrived at by the village assessors was fair 
and just and, accordingly, a judgment quashing the 
writ was filed several weeks ago. 


~ 


A New Hancock Valve 


A bulletin describing the new “Duravalve,” has 

bee issued by the Hancock Valve Division, Max- 

& Moore, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. The new 

e is provided with a leak- proof “Stillite” seat, 

digiened for high pressure and high temperature 
s@fvice. 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 


ei 35 East Wacker Drive 
New Yor 


hicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE. 
KRAFT CYLINDER BOARD. 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP. 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP. 


MILLS: 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 


Cass, West Virginia 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Mechanicsville, New York 
Luke, Maryland 


Covington, Virginia 
Foam Killers 
Soluble Oils 


@D Eveners 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 
Boston Chicago Cedartown, Ga. 


Wax Sizes 
Levelers 


San Francisco 


eaiyt) as re 


The Original Chrome Nickel Alloy for the Paper Mill 
CORROSION - HEAT - ABRASION RESISTING 
Special Castings, Fittings, Valves, Pipe, etc. 


THE COOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CO. 


aap a 140 a ae ae 


h.G. WEBER & COMPANY. 


Builder of High Speed Bag Machines 


Grocery, Duplex, Coffee, Flour, Cellophane Satchel 
Bettom, Tuber & Bottomers Automatic Compensating 
ice. 


WISCONSIN 
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| LARGE PLANTS TO. 
SERVE USERS OF — 


F Jants make service an Impor- 
Selvay’s ae be considered when you place 
a, d for Liquid Chlorine. Solvay’s 

sera. hia 

i -veries into the Middle a 
quickens oem States. The Solvay see 
a supplies New England and the . - 
Re ion States. In 1938 a new Chlorine p - 
at Baton Rouge, La. will further ans 
Chlorine service in the South and —_ — 

Write immediately to find out how 
new Solvay services will benefit you. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


i d by 
i d Chemical Products Manufacture 
— “The Solvay Process Compan 


pany 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW — 


HIGHEST GRADE 


COATING FILLING 


POWDERED 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourRNaAL, 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937. 


BLANC FIXE—tThe blanc fixe market is steady. Prices 
are firm and conform to the level of the preceding week. 
Quotations of the pulp range at from $42.50 to $45 per 
ton, in bulk. The powder is offered at from 3% to 3% 
cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—The demand for bleaching 
powder continues steady. Prices are uncha ..d for the 
week. Bleaching pow der is quoted at from $2 tu $2.25 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The casein market reports demand as fair. 
Prices are unchanged for the week. Domestic standard 
ground casein is quoted at 13 cents per pound; domestic 
finely ground casein at 14 cents per pound, all in bags, car 
lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—The demand for caustic soda con- 
tinues steady. Prices are firm and unchanged. Solid 
caustic soda is offered at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 
pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The china clay market is steady. 
Prices remain firm and unchanged for the week. Import- 
ed clay is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per ton; 
coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 

CHLORINE—The demand for chlorine is about on the 
level of the preceding week. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Chlorine is quoted at $2.15 per 100 pounds, in 
single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair for 
the week. Prices of some grades are lower. Paper mak- 
ing rosin is quoted at $6.40; wood rosin at $7.05 per 280 
pounds, gross weight, in barrels at Savannah. Seventy 
per cent rosin size is quoted at $3.17 per 100 pounds, in 
tank cars, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—tThe soda ash market reports demand 
and prices as conforming to the level of the preceding 
week. Quotations range at from $12 to $13.50 per ton; 
chrome salt cake at from $11 to $12, f.o.b, shipping point. 
Imported salt cake is quoted at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, 
Gulf or Atlantic Seaboard, on dock. 

SODA ASH—The soda ash market reports demand as 
steady. Prices are firm. Quotations on soda ash in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows; in bulk, 
$.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—The demand for starch is reported as mod- 
erate. Prices for the current week are lower. Globe 
pearl starch is quoted at $2.75 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $3.40 in barrels. Special paper starch is offered 
at $2.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.10 in barrels. 
All prices in car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—The sulphate of alu- 
mina market is steady. Prices are firm. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.25 to $1.60; iron free at 
from $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHUR—The demand for sulphur is moderately 
active. Prices are firm and conform to the quotations of 
last week. Annual contracts are quoted at $18 per long 
ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot and nearby car lots are 
quoted at '$21 per ton. 


TALC—tThe talc market reports demand as moderate. 
Prices are firm. Domestic tale is quoted at from $15 to 
$18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported talc is offered at 
from $25 tc $40 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
Tissues—Per Ream— 


White No. 
White No. 
White No. 
White No. 2 
Anti-Tarnish M. 


Unbleached tome. 
Bleached Toilet.. 


esllilliitl 


O99999896 


wos 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached 
Bleached 


Manila— 


No. 
No. 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract 


Kraft— 
No. 1 Northern.... 
Standard 5 
Southern 
Machine glazed, 
plain, striped... . 


Boards, per ton— 
. 37.50 


Chi 

Sel. P Mia. LI. _ Chip. 52.50 
ute Lined Chip. ..52.50 
hite Pat. Coated . 65.00 

Kraft Liners ..... 55.00 

Binders Boards..:.75.00 


The following are representative of 


distributors’ resale prices:— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 


100% 
Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1.$41.40@$48.50 $42.55 @$50.00 
100% 


. 32.80@ 38.50 


33.95@ 39.75 


32.20@ 37.75 


. 24.75@ 29.00 

. 21.65@ 26.25 

- 18.70@ 22.75 
15.80@ 19.25 

Heavy Colors @ $3.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered iu Zone 1: 


No. 
ss 
No. 4.. 


8.50@ 10.25 
7.60@ 9.25 


Heavy Colors @ $3.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


1 Glossy Coated...$12.1 

2 Glossy Coated.. 10. 

No. 3 Glossy Coated.. 9. 

No. 4 Glossy Coated.. 8. 

No. 1 Antique (water- 
marked) 


No. 
No. 


SIN OUWeOOCC Gtwini 
UMAOUoOMSoUO oun 
QBQOQHDDQOOD OODODS 


NOANNNN WN 


& S. C.. 7.00@ 
Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. extra. 


SOuuMmoounm 


25.90@ 30.50 
22.80@ 27.75 
19.90@ 24.25 


16.95@ 20.75 
Regular. Colors @ $1.50 cwt. extra. 


Bonds Ledgers 
1..$9.35@$11.50 $10.55@$12.75 


9.65@ 11.75 
8.80@ 10.75 
Regular Colors @ $1.50 cwt. extra. 


pit 25 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
35.00 @36, 
40.00 eran 
(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 36.00 @37,5 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and We 


Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 


Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 
phite 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite @ 3.65 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached .. 4.00 @ 475 
Kraft Light & Strong 3.00 @ 3.75 


2.75 @ 3.65 
Kraft No. 2 2.50 @ 273 


(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Domestic 2.00 @ 2.50 
(Delivered) 

Bleached 


Kraft 


Soda 


Add 60 cents per short ta, dock 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lak 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 
Silesias, No. 1.... 
New Unbleached .. 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables 
Mixed Khaki 

tings 

0. D. Khaki Cuttings 4. ‘50 


Old Rags 
—_ 


BS & HSS 90 
Ssssesse 


Cut- 


®®H ®OOP8®8® 


>_> 
me bh 
an 


White, No. 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 

Repacked ........ 2.50 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Roofing Rags— 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 


2.25 
2.00 
5.50 
5.50 
7.00 
4.00 
3.00 


New Dark Cuttings.. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxford.. 
New Light Prints... 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
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PAPER MAKERS ARE 


PARTICULAR! 
And their judgment selects Rodney 
Hunt’s wood press rolls, as well as 
“Shaf-tite” feit rolls of wood, rub- 
ber or metal. 


Machine Company 
63 Maple St. 


ALSO 
Water Wheels and Tur- 
bines—Canal Gates—Gate 
Hoists—Racks and Rakes. 
Endless Felt Washers 


Orange Mass. 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 
Of Stainless Steél—Copper—Bronze—Monel— 
hemical Resisting Alloys 
Perforations that are accurate in size 
oe Metal Any Perforation 


2 2 = Be 


ito) ee 


Lipset ew ae 
PERFORY TNS 


orE St, Cuic oT, New York,NY 


THE PUSEY AND JONES 
CORPORATION 


Established 1848 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Y 


THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


— e ee ned e® FABRICATED 
equipment orrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL < CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH 
IusTITIIIITtl achiiiceccitbnciatd ederdiecaeldecadana ca tec amemieddiadnea ctomemmnen aioe ees 





LINDSAY WIRES. 


Longerimp. Spiral Weave 
Modified Longcrimp 
‘Duo-Wear and Regular Weave | 


They are all “Live Wires” 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


14025 Aspinwall Ave.. Cleveland, Ohie 
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TRAYLOR 


KILNS. COOLERS, DRYERS. 
SCRUBBERS. SLAKERS 


Are used by many of the greatest chemical and process 
industries-—e fact that paper manufacturers cannot afford 
to overlook 
Write us for detaile—No obligation! 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


MEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT Lang city 
S016 Empire State Bidg. 215! One LaSalle St. Bids. 101 West ae Sesth & 


Los ANGELES SEATTLE 
019 Chester Williams Bids 630) 22nd To ° 


, so you a 
PAPER STOCK 


PUMPS 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


443 BROADWAY =- BUFFALO, N. 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities In Canada: a 


WOOD TANKS 


STUFF CHESTS 
BLOW PIT 


ACID | 
PULP STORAGE 
CHEMICAL 


LEAD LINED 


ESTABLISHED 1654 


OOLFORD 
OOD TANKS 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO., 
PASCHALL P. O., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


WOOD COGS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, BLANK OR FINISHED 
From Thoroughly Seasoned New Hampshire Rock Maple 


The Best Cog 
Stock in the World 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Lancaster, - New Hampshire 





DO sh Ot os 90 9D 8 pa > HBO Es PO G0 0D 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 

Domestic . 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
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Ordinary Hard 

White No. 1.... 2.45 
Hard White No. 2. 2.25 
Soft White No. 1.. 2.25 

Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 
Overissue Mag 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1... 

Ledger Stock 

New B. B. Chips 

Manila~ 
New Env. Cut..... 
New Cuttings 

Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. .70 

News— 

No. 1 White News 1.25 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded.... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .15 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fibre) 


Coarse Polished— 
ndia 
White Hemp 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


Unpolished— 


Domestic 
Transmission Rope.. 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet reads. 1.50 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 
Domestic 1.9 
Bleachery Burlap.... 375 


Scrap Burlap 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Scrap Sisal 1 
oe Sisal for Shred- 2 


Wool Tares, heavy.. — 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.45 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 3.50 
Heavy baling bagging 2.25 
Paper Mill Bagging. | 
Bagging No. 2 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .03 


New White No. 1. .07% 
New White No. 2. .05%4@ 


New Light Flannel- 


QQS® 


®OH9HOH® QOH 80H 
BENewNN Nap 
SSShBaA Ssa 


-03%4 
07 
05% 


Cottons—According to grades— 


V. D. Cuttings. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. a. b. Boston) 


White No. 
Seton... 
Miscellaneous 

Twos and Blues 

Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 


Roofing Stock— 


Foreign Rags 


Jute Threads...... 2. J 
, Box . ‘ , ¢ettes — @ 06 
i >. P Paper 7 é Silesias No. 1 03%@ .04 (F. 0, b, Boston) 
Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues 85 
New Checks and Blues 2.85 
Old Fustians 2.50 
Old Linsey Garments 1.90 
New Silesias 6. 


S: 
s 


@2026808 
Apres 
s2se2 


Tube R J : i New Black Silesias.. .0334,@ .04 
Old Waste Papers Wrapping Soft Unbleached é 08% 
Soft Fiber Rope... Blue Cheviot 07 
Shavings— Medium Java : ‘ 03% 
White Envelope Mex. Sisal ‘ ‘ 


Wall Paper Silesias No. 1 
(F. o. b. New York) : d f 
(Hard Fibre), Fancy i 03% 
Cuttings 2.70 @ 2.80 Manila 


CHICAGO 


New Kraft Cuts 
Manila Env. Cuts... 
Ex. No. 1 Manila... 
Print Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Bhirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. .07% 
New White, No. 2. .04% 
Light Silesias 05% 
Silesias, No. 1. — 
Black Silesias, soft. 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings.... 3.15 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.50 
No. 1 Soft White.. 2.05 
Ledger & Writings.. 1.30 
he Books 1.20 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Gunny, No. 1— 
@ .08 Foreign 
@ .05 Domestic 
e =m Manila Rope.. 
05% cies! Rope 
$ .03% Mixed Rope 
@ .08 
@ 
@ 


Bebee 


Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News .45 
1 Mixed Paper .35 


Roofing Stocks— 


bey] 
— 
FS 


mer 
20 @8 22999 


63599899 


03 
New Unbleached.. .07% 
Washable, No. 1.. .02 

Blue Overall.... 

Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable, No. 2.. .01%4@ .01% 
New Bl 01%@ out No 


‘02 
"04 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 
ined Strings. . 


TORONTO 


3. 
~~ Burlap Cottings 3.08 (F. 0. b. Cars, Toronto) 
News, per ton— 


Old Papers Bonds and Ledgers - Rolis (contract)...38.50 @ 
(F. o. b. Phila.) : Sh 5.50 @ 


Shavings— 
N 0 d No. 1 Hard White. 2.35 
New Black Mixed. J ‘ No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 
: — oo: = 
. Vo. 2 Soft White.. 1.4 
Domestic Rags (Old) ; No. 2 Mixe a . 0 
: aaa Soli edger Stock.. 1.50 
— >. ' 3.75 Ledger Stock, white. 1.25 
Miscellaneous 3.25 Ledger Stock, colored 85 
Shict: anh Minne 0. 1 Books, heavy. 85 


eeeceegsous 1.75 onie, Comings. ait - 1.80 
Repac: 2.25 
Black Stockings 


Burlap 


®® BOQ 8H2H8 


Ne per 
BS ssl 


_— @ Z 

- 03 @ .03% 
New Light Seconds — @ _ .05 
New Dark Seconds 1.25 @ 1.50 


Khaki Cuttings— 
No. 1 O. 


Ground wood 

Unbleached Sulphite. 3, 00 
Book (Class 1) 71.00 
Writing (Class 2). 7 00 
Select (Class 3) 3.00 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronte) 


Bont White: 11. 
Bond—Tints .12. 
, Bond—Golden. 


13.3 
Ledger—White 
ie Ledger—Tints. 


(Export) . 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1.... 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging.. 


4.50 


1.75 
1.25 
1.10 

-90 


8898 ® @® 88 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 
1. 2 


No. : ee White.. 
No. 


Stock 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books, web 
No. 1 Books, light... 
Crumpled Stitch! 
Book St 


Manila Env. Cuttings 1.60 
Manila Env. Cuttings, ae 


extra quality 


65 


® 8® 8O095 8888 


No. 1 Old Manila... 
White =~ News.. 


Mixed Papers ....... 
Print Manila 
Container Manilas. 
Old Newspapers..... 
Paper Woo! Strings. 
Overissue 

Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... . 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screenings wrappers. 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 


: 6 Bond—White .10.75 
. 6 Bond—Tints .11.25 


Rod 
No. 7 Bond—White . 9.1 
No. 7 Bond—Tints . 9.60 
No. 7 Bond—Golden 
Rod 1 


BB68S9 5O9O9088 


960880 89 8 © 688998 8 84° 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.50 
Soft Whi 2.15 
White Blk. News.. 1.25 


Book and Ledger— 


Flat ie and 
Book Stock (old) 1.00 

Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .85 

Ledgers and Writ- 120 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 1.50 
prmees Manilas... is 


e 
sil 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Orerigeue. .65 
net Folded 60 

ixed Paper.. 50 


ese 
tut 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toroate) 


No. 1 White Shirt 
Cuttings ; 09 @ a 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings .034@ 





